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CHAPTER X. 
HOW MY SOUL SICKENS IN THIS CAGE. 


And round the precious metal of the bars 

Flowers scarlet-hearted, and pale passion flowers, 

And crowded jasmine mingle as the stars. ... 

The bird within is mute and does not sing, 

And dull his tuneless note—and clipt his wing.—RAFFALORICH. 


E left the drawing-room party at Flodden Hall undergoing a 

variety of mental experiences which were not permitted to 

rise to the surface ; but perhaps there was no single person of the 

assembled group who did not welcome the sight of Mr. Joseph 

Schofield, and look for some change of scene, some fresh shuffling 
of the cards, on his entrance. 

‘I never could have believed that I should have been so 
rejoiced by the light of his countenance,’ quoth Monica, in sisterly 
conference, presently. ‘ There we were all at angles, and each one 
of us sticking his or her angle into the other at every available 
opportunity! There was that poor, meek Lady Dorrien pinned 
down between those two vociferous women, both of them nodding 
at her and shouting at her, and getting their eager faces closer 
and closer to hers every minute! Heavens! Bell, what must she 
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have thought of them? And there was that absurd Daisy giggling 
and whispering with the Dorrien boy—I rather like that Dorrien 
boy—and Lizzie Palmer struggling as desperately for a bit of him 
as her mother was struggling for a bit of his mother! And there 
were you, you poor Bell, ever growing fainter and fainter, and yet 
holding on in your tearful entreaties that somebody would go out 
upon the terrace—(if Mrs. Palmer had been a man, she would 
have said, Hang the terrace! I know she would. It was written 
on every line of her sour vinegar visage)—and there was I : 
She paused. 

‘Well, there were you? Go on. What were you doing? I 
don’t think, you were helping at all. I could not see that you 
were taking any part,’ said Bell. ‘ You just stood there, looking on.’ 

‘Bless the dear innocent! What part was there for me to 
take? I could have talked to Harry Dorrien. I rather like 
Hany—" 

‘____. So you said before.’ 

‘But Harry had nothing to say to me to-day.’ 

‘Had he not ?’ said Bell, a little inquisitively. ‘I thought I 
saw him > She stopped. 

‘Saw him what?’ Monica shot a swift glance. . 

‘Speaking to you behind the others, as they crossed the hall. 
Uncle Schofield was showing Lady Dorrien the prize carnations ; 
and you had followed them, and Mr. Dorrien followed you.’ 

‘Oh,I remember! Yes ; he did just have the civility to inquire 
when we were going to Cullingdon? We are to go there next 
week, do you know? They are to fix the day, and we are to ride 
over at tea-time, and stop dinner, and come home in the dusk. 
It will be delightful,’ she added, with animation, ‘and I am so 
glad Uncle Schofield is to go too! He is to meet us there, and 
find his horse waiting for him to accompany us home.’ 

‘How nice! ‘Was that what Mr. Dorrien was saying to you?’ 

‘He—yes—that is to say, it had been arranged before. His 
mother and I made it out with Uncle Schofield as soon as ever we 
got the others out of the way. What a time they did stop, to be 
sure! When I heard *‘ My son George” and “ My boys at school ” 
beginning, I knew what poor Lady Dorrien was in for. But still 
matters might have been worse. She did not have the full ex- 
perience she might have had. Bell, I have learned one thing. 
When next we want to muzzle Daisy’s mamma, we will send for 
Lizzie’s mamma. The one fairly held the other by the heels, and 
tripped her up at every turn,’ 
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‘I was glad when it was over. But, Monica, I am sure that 
the Dorrien boy, as you call him, did look at you a good deal,’ 

‘I daresay he did. I am good to look at,’ said Monica, coolly. 

‘He admires you.’ 

‘T should not be surprised if he did.’ 

‘T saw his face. I could not be mistaken. Oh, Monica, how 
I wish—think if it were so, how delightful, how very delightful it 
would be to leave all this behind, and be as we once were, among 
our own people, with our own friends, in a town house! ’—the vision 
illuminating every feature ; ‘oh, if—if it might be so!’ she mur- 
mured. ‘Oh, Monica, if it might only be so!’ 

‘You—poor—child!’ A pause. 

‘I had no idea you felt like this about it,’ said Monica, almost 
tenderly. ‘I thought, I fancied we had both grown reconciled ; 
look, how much we have to be grateful for! How kind this dear, 
good uncle is to us! In our whole lives 

‘I know, I know,’ impatiently. 

‘In our whole lives we never had so much done for us before. 
We have but to hint at a want, or a passing fancy; I have to be 
careful how I even hint now, he takes it up so quickly. We are 
never short of money. We may buy the prettiest of knick-knacks, 
and the most expensive music-books and drawing materials, and— 
and 

‘Oh! I know. I know it all.’ 

‘You yourself said you enjoyed our evening rides as you had 
hardly ever enjoyed anything. What is more, he never expects 
anything of us in return—I mean anything that we cannot give. 
He never worries us, nor pesters us. He is even beginning to be 
very particular as to whom he invites to the house. Upon my 
word, I felt ashamed that day he came, and so humbly inquired 
if we would mind his bringing out his own old manager, who has 
been with him for so many years, and who has never missed coming 
out once every summer. I thought, what could it signify whether 
we, a pair of interlopers, minded, or not? What business had 
we to mind? And then, when the poor old man came, he was as 
nice as he could be. A number of Uncle Schofield’s friends are 
nice—at any rate his men friends. The women—but he can’t be 
expected to know about women. And he likes Dame Schofield ‘no 
better than we do, Bell; any one can see that.’ 

‘What on earth is all this about, Monica?’ Isabel shrugged 
a peevish shoulder. ‘It isof nouse pretending. Of course down- 
stairs we must pretend, we have got to pretend, because there 
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is nothing else for it ; but surely we may say what we really feel 
when we are alone.’ 

‘Iam saying what I feel. I feel every word I say.’ 

‘But if you could, you would cut the whole thing to-morrow.’ 

Monica’s lips opened for a denial, and closed again. Nota 
syllable escaped. 

‘ There, I thought so,’ pursued her sister, triumphantly. ‘It is 
all very well raking up every individual item for which we ought 
to make a curtsey to Uncle Schofield, and hammering out all kinds 
of feelings that we ought to have, and lecturing me ; 

‘I did not mean to lecture you.’ 

‘But when it comes to the point, you are no more content 
than Iam. You have still got to beat down the old associations 
in your heart when such people asthe Dorriens come here. You 
would like to hug them, j 

: I should not.’ 

‘Good gracious, Monica !’ 

‘The Dorriens, what are the Dorriens to us?’ cried Monica, 
breathing quickly. ‘Why should we put the Dorriens on a 
pedestal? We have seen and known hundreds of people as good 
as they, or better.’ 

‘ But we shall not know hundreds now.’ 

‘Lady Dorrien is nothing but a poor washed-out creature, 
without an opinion or idea of her own. She would have let us 
alone till Doomsday, and never troubled her head as to whether 
we existed or not, if she had not been ordered over here by ; 
She stopped, and the colour deepened in her cheek. 

‘By her son,’ promptly responded Isabel. ‘SoIsay. Of course 
he brought her. And of course it was meeting us at the Grange 
last night which brought him. But then, when you see that, as 
well as I, why are you so angry ?’ 

‘Because you seem to think, said Monica, turning away her 
head ‘ you seem to suppose that the moment any one takes the 
least notice of either of us, we are to be elated and responsive, 
ready to rush at them, and-——’ 

‘Oh! that’s it, is it? Still, you do like Harry ?’ 

‘T like Harry very well.’ 

‘Don’t you think him handsome ?’ 

‘Ye—es. Fairly handsome.’ 

‘Too good for Daisy Schofield, anyway.’ 

Monica laughed. ‘Much too good for Daisy Schofield.’ 

‘She does not think so, however,’ pursued Bell. ‘ She has the 
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sense not to boast of her conquest, but she is perfectly sure she 
has made it. I must say I was myself rather staggered by his 
visiting people like the Schofields in the easy way he does. What 
can he do it for? Can he really be as poor as Uncle Schofield 
said ?’ 

‘Do you mean, can he be thinking of Daisy in the light of an 
heiress ?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘TI hardly think so,’ said Monica, with a proud smile. ‘ Now, 
Bell, don’t jump at conclusions. You are altogether in too great 
a hurry. Be content with your day’s work as it is. Yesterday 
your heart was breaking lest the Dorriens should take no notice 
of us ; to-day let it rest. They have come, they have seen, and we 
have conquered. A new adaptation of the old saying. Henceforth 
we shall have at least one house ’ She bit her lip. 

But her sister had turned away, and did not hear the admission. 

‘It would never do to let her know all,’ said Monica to herself. 
‘If I once let her pry into my heart, and see how my very soul 
sickens in this cage, with all its polish and gilding, and neatness 
and smugness ; how it excites in me a very spirit of antagonism, 
a demon of loathing; how the very odour of newness which 
pervades the whole is almost intolerable in my nostrils, until I 
can sometimes scarcely speak the words I know must be spoken, 
and look the pleasure and gratitude I know must be looked—if 
Bell once wrung all of this out of me, she would never forget it, 
and we should never have another moment’s safety. She would 
betray us both. Our only chance is in my holding her in with 
a tight rein, and never allowing it to relax. As long as I can 
assume the superior air, frown down her discontent and quench 
her complaints and longings, she dares not let them out openly ; 
and, besides, she feels as if she ought to be reconciled, whether 
she is or not, which is half the battle. But I—oh, it is different 
with me! I can talk so nicely, and lay down the law so grandly, 
—and all the time my real self is rebelling against every word. 
With every breath I utter a lie. Contentment, cheerfulness, 
reconciliation to an enviable and desirable lot! That’s the text 
of the preacher ; while do I not know in my inmost soul that I 
would give anything—anything—for one real chance of escape. 
I would > Then she paused, the blaze died out of her face, 
and a slow, dawning smile crept over it. 

‘I don’t know that I would marry that boy,’ she muttered. 
‘But I might see,’ 
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A few days later the sisters accomplished the proposed expe- 
dition to Cullingdon Manor, a groom riding behind on the horse 
which was to carry Mr. Schofield on the return journey. 

‘How is he to get home himself?’ Uncle Joseph had pro- 
pounded. 

But Mr. Dorrien had shown him that all would be easy. His 
own dog-cart would be available as far as a station a few miles 
off, and thence, with only one change, John Thomas could easily 
be landed safe at his own stables again. 

‘Queer in these days to be four miles from a station,’ had 
been our merchant’s comment thereafter. ‘I don’t know how 
people manage who live in such inconvenient, out-of-the-way 
places. Think of having to take out a man and horse every 
time you want to pop into a train! Why, the very first thing 
I took into consideration when I was looking out to see where- 
abouts I should pitch my tent, was that it should be along a good 
line of rail.’ 

He little suspected that the immediate proximity of the 
station, with its accompanying daily din of whistling and bell- 
ringing, was one of the drawbacks of Flodden Hall in the eyes of 
his nieces. True, those eyes were not affronted by the sight of 
passing trains, for a deep cutting ran just outside Mr. Schofield’s 
domain, and this cutting furthermore swallowed and deadened 
much of the noise, until it was as imperceptible as it was possible 
to be, all things considered ; but there was no denying that the 
railway line was there, that the large, white telegraph posts were 
visible from every window, and that the gate of the foot-passenger’s 
path down to the little platform was within a few hundred yards 
of Mr. Schofield’s own gate. 

To Uncle Joseph this was a convenience, and a source of com- 
placency ; to the Miss Lavenhams it was a part and parcel of the 
whole ‘mere villa’ chamber of horrors. 

It was with mingled sensations that they now found themselves 
in another sort of world as they drew near Sir Arthur Dorrien’s 
gates. For some distance they had traversed a long, level 
country road, by the side of which cottages and farm-yards had 
succeeded to more aspiring residences, and whose footpath had 
disappeared with an air of being worn out and exhausted from 
lack of appreciation. Only at long intervals had they encountered 
a passing gig or other light vehicle; and huge hay-carts, and 
waggoners’ teams rolling leisurely along, had gradually become 
the only moving features in the landscape. Foot-passengers had 
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resolved themselves into an occasional group of labourers, or 
school-children. Altogether, the thickly-populated and carefully- 
cultivated face of the country round Flodden Hall, bristling with 
roofs and turrets, and alive with neat pathways and gateways, had 
given place to another kind of landscape. 

The sisters now beheld on every side long stretches of pasture- 
land, woody uplands, and winding dells; while in the immediate 
foreground were rude, picturesque, misshapen walls, and moss- 
grown bridges over meandering streams. 

‘I had no idea we could have found a part like this anywhere 
within riding distance,’ exclaimed Monica, looking about with a 
glow on her cheek. ‘ We have been riding round and round in 
a circle, evening after evening, and never once broken out of the 
one sort. of ground. It makes an immense difference going 
straight on for ten miles. For the last three or four we have 
been in another region altogether. This is like the kind of 
country we used to come to, Bell, after the season was over, and 
when Uncle and Aunt Lavenham were flying off to recruit. Do 
you remember? Every August it used to be, “ Where shall we 
recruit?” Considering that they had some sort of acquaintance 
with these Dorriens, it is curious that we never “ recruited ” 
down here.’ 

‘It 2s like old times,’ responded Bell, looking about also. ‘I 
could almost fancy we were stopping here—I mean at the Dorriens’ 
—and had come out for a ride, and were now going home again. 
Do you suppose we shall be often over, Monica ?’ 

‘I daresay as often as we choose.’ A little smile on Monica’s 
lip. 

‘ And perhaps we shall come and stay the night, every now 
and then?’ 

‘ Provided they ask us.’ 

‘Our luggage could be sent in the dog-cart.’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘And if they would put up our horses, we could ride back the 
next day.’ 

‘A very good arrangement.’ 

‘It would be something, at any rate, proceeded Bell, cheer- 
fully. ‘Though it would be rather dreadful having to ride back 
and leave all the rest behind at Cullingdon ; having the other 
people wondering and asking where we were going. Having to 
keep quiet about Uncle Schofield and all , 

‘Pooh! Nonsense! I should not keep quiet, I can tell you. 
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I should carry it off! I should say, “Come and look us up. We 
are living with a rich, bachelor uncle, and having an awfully 
jolly time. We have got our horses here. . Come and look at 
them. We rode here; it is only ten miles away; can’t any of 
you ride over and see us?” Depend upon it, Bell, none of them 
_ever would ride over.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Because they would not have the chance,’ said Monica, drily. 
‘I don’t imagine Sir Arthur Dorrien’s stable could furnish steeds 
for a riding party to do this twenty miles with impunity. We 
should have the best of the joke on our side, Bell, my dear.’ 

Bell laughed musically. 

‘It would be fun, she said. ‘And, Monica, it is nice, going - 
up to a house in the style we are going now; I mean with our 
horses and all so perfect. I feel as I never felt before, properly 
turned out from top to toe.’ 

‘So no grumps, then, my dear sister. There are to be no 
grumps either during our visit to-day, or after it is over. When- 
ever we feel inclined to contrast Sir Arthur Dorrien’s ancestral 
halls with Uncle Schofield’s Turkey carpets, we will think of Oh, 
here is Mr. Dorrien!’ as a figure appeared emerging from a side 
path. ‘Oh, Mr. Dorrien,’ said Monica, her clear voice ringing out, 
‘here we are, you see! We have not lost ourselves by the way. 
And though we have no watches, we have an instinct that we are 
in good time.’ 

‘First-rate time,’ said he. ‘I went up to a height to look 
out for you, and just as I reached it you appeared on the road 
below. Sothen I thought I should catch you here. I ran down.’ 
And as the young man spoke he looked up into the face above, and 
thought he had never yet seen any that could with it compare. 

(‘ By Jove! she is a beauty !’ he reflected internally. ‘By Jove! 
I will remember the governor’s advice. She is better even than 
I thought she was. Now, by Jove! I must not make a fool 
of myself, all the same.’) ‘Well, I don’t know, Miss Lavenham,’ 
aloud, in reply to an interrogation, ‘I suspect your best way will 
be up this short cut. The avenue takes a tremendous turn, and 
il pilot you up this bit. Your horses won’t mind the grass ?’ 
And he stepped alongside briskly. 

‘What a delightful, delightful old place!’ quoth Isabel Laven- 
ham, to whom the picturesque decay of the grounds she now 
traversed was transfigured by her own sensations. ‘ Look, Monica, 
what old, old trees! What bushes of ivy! What beds of moss! 
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We have not seen moss like this, Mr. Dorrien, since > She 
appeared to forget when, gazing round with an absent air of 
dreamy satisfaction. 

‘Rather too much ivy and moss, I am afraid,’ replied Dorrien, 
lightly. ‘This must seem a terrible litter to you, compared with 
the perfection in which you live.’ 

A quick glance from each sister. 

But he was not in jest: he was really and seriously and very 
deeply in earnest in his efforts to put the best face on every- 
thing in and about Cullingdon on the occasion ; and conscious of 
rotten wood, crumbling masonry, and general decrepitude, he was 
prepared to deprecate and disarm. 

How little did he know! As the eye of either fair horsewoman 
wandered from point to point, taking in the mellow shade, the 
flickering shafts of colour, the solemnity, the stillness above all 
the weird seclusion of the whole, they beheld neither poverty nor 
deformity, they experienced no want. The wood-pigeon’s note 
overhead, the hurrying flight of a brood of pheasant-chicks across 
the path, the dart of a squirrel up the moss-bound bark of an oak, 
all awoke within their bosoms but one exulting sensation. They 
were among familiar haunts once more. Wood-pigeons had cooed 
in the woods of one country house at which they had been inmates, 
squirrels and pheasants had been denizens of another. Although 
after a fashion town-bred young ladies, each possessed an undeve- 
loped and scarcely suspected instinct which made them susceptible 
to influences of the kind ; and Monica especially now found herself 
gathering in every sight and sound with a new and vivid appre- 
hension ; insomuch that it seemed to her as if she had never 
really worshipped, never bent the knee at Nature’s shrine before. 

By her side walked Dorrien, almost in silence, but she had a 
woman’s perception that such a silence was a greater tribute to 
the power of her charms than any speech could have been. 





CHAPTER XI. 
IN MONICA’S PRESENCE HE STOOD SILENTLY BY. 


Why am I stricken dumb, 
Abashed, confounded, awed of heart and numb ?—ROBINSON. 


In the dim light of an antique apartment, whose recesses looked 
invitingly cool and shady as contrasted with the glare of an 
August sun without, Lady Dorrien was awaiting her guests, and 
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rose at their entrance. She thought she had never seen two more 
elegant figures than those which, clad in the neatest and smartest 
of riding habits, now advanced up the room. She fancied the 
whole chamber illuminated by a burst of sunlight from the glow- 
ing countenances of the sisters. 

Their tall hats suited them. They never looked to greater 
advantage than when equipped for riding. 

‘Dear me! How I wish it could have been one of these!’ 
Lady Dorrien caught herself saying in her heart. ‘Dear me! 
if Harry could only have had one of these!’ It did not strike her 
ladyship that Harry might at the moment be wishing the same. 
She had only heard her son talk, as she had only heard her 
husband talk; she had never dreamed of informing herself by 
other means regarding what might be in the minds of either. 
Had she done so—the truth was that one had need to have been 
born blind, as Lady Dorrien had been mentally born, not to have 
perceived something by the young man’s face. 

Dorrien’s time had come. A more unfortunate time could not 
have been chosen. A’year, two years, any number of years ago-- 
(he had been in the world ever since he had gone to Eton, for that 
matter)—it would have mattered comparatively little whether or not 
had come to him the experience of falling in love. He would have 
plunged in, and plunged out again. As it happened he had really 
had some difficulty in even making believe to plunge ever so slightly 
hitherto. He had thought women, women of all kinds, alto- 
gether in the way. Whilst he was kicking up his heels after the 
fashion of hot-headed youth generally, he had not cared to tie 
himself on to anybody, as Sir Arthur and Lady Dorrien would 
fain have tied him; preferring freedom, frolic, folly, to anything 
matrimony had to offer in exchange. 

Then he had recognised that needs must when a certain 
person drives, and drives moreover into a very narrow space ; and 
accordingly when just nine-and-twenty years of age it had seemed 
to him that a loophole of escape had presented itself in the 
person of Daisy Schofield. 

Daisy and her mother had been over at Cullingdon two days 
before, and Dorrien had played the part of a lover, an all but 
declared lover, to perfection. He had walked about the grounds 
and gardens with both the ladies—perhaps it had not been abso- 
lutely necessary that he should have insisted on Mrs. Schofield’s 
company, but the good lady had only been flattered by his doing 
so; he had gathered flowers and presented them; routed out Sir 
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Arthur and presented him ; insisted on all the party making a 
round of the house, of the old picture-gallery, the haunted 
chamber, the spiral staircase and turret; embarked upon long 
explanations and ancestral tales, and finally seen the two guests 
to their carriage and watched them drive off, with a smile on 
his face. 

‘ That’s over,’ he had cried, blithely. ‘ Well, sir,’ to his father, 
who was fidgeting and expectant, awaiting confidence in the 
doorway above—‘ well, sir, running up the steps, ‘we got on 
famously, didn’t we? The old den did not show off so badly 
after all, did it? I had to cram up the ancestors, though, by 
Jove! I was nearly stuck with them once or twice. I had not 
the rag of an idea who that old creature at the head of the stair- 
case might be, and all I could think of was Charles Surface and 
his Aunt Deborah. Ha! Ha! Ha! It was not a bad idea to 
make use of. And you see how well it did. You had only to 
bring me to book for the “ Deborah,” and Deborah or Bridget was 
all one to my dear mamma-in-law to be. She is not what you may 
call “nasty particular” on these points. Well, sir; and what do 
you think of—of Daisy ?’ with a slight alteration of tone. 

‘A very nice little girl, Sir Arthur had pronounced senten- 
tiously. ‘Nice, pretty, unaffected; I was delighted with her. 
And it’s all right, eh, Harry? You did not get any further how- 
ever, I suppose, to-day? I thought perhaps—but of course you 
know best ; and you have but to say the word, and your mother 
and I will do anything you wish. And you think it went off 
well, did you? And they were not—not—there was nothing 
amiss, was there?’ He had been round and round, surrepti- 
tiously tinkering and patching, hiding away and smoothing over, 
for hours beforehand; and it had seemed to him that he had 
never known the tatters of the old abode more obtrusive and 
assertive. 

But to be sure, if the Schofields had to swallow these, the 
Dorriens on their part had something to swallow in the Scho- 
fields themselves. 

‘By George! the mother won't do!’ poor old Sir Arthur had 
had to tell himself; ‘and it is a providence that theres no 
father! The girl herself is a cut below par; yes, distinctly a 
cut below par. But, of course, people will understand. We 
can’t go on, that’s a fact, as we are doing, and this is our chance.’ 

Then the two had gone in to Lady Dorrien, and had told her 
to write at once to the Lavenhams, 
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And now that the Lavenhams had come, any one but her pur- 
blind ladyship might have perceived, as we have said, that there 
was another look on her son’s face than the one it had worn 
during the visit of Daisy Schofield. 

With the Schofields Dorrien had been bold, brisk, hospitable ; 
all eye and ear for whatever might turn up; quick as lightning 
to cover a mischance; in the front of every proposal; taking the 
lead in every movement. In Monica’s presence he stood silently 
by ; only now and then raising his dark eyes to her face, and with- 
drawing them if she turned her head his way. The talk he left 
to others. 

Ever since Miss Lavenham’s note accepting his mother’s 
invitation had been received he had been restless and anxious ; 
he had gone over in his mind all he should say and do, musing as 
to how far he might go in making himself agreeable, how much 
was likely to have been heard of his overtures at the Grange, and 
to what extent Monica would comprehend and approve them. 
Now he simply forgot all this. She was there, and that was 
enough. 

Then Sir Arthur came in, internally all excitement and agita- 
tion, outwardly the urbane host, ready to do anything that in him 
lay to make the new visit pass off as creditably as the last had done. 

Like his wife, he could not but perceive the difference between 
the visitors ; but no more than she had done did he note any 
alteration in his son. 

Harry had met the young ladies, had he ? Ridden to meet them 
—glancing at Dorrien, who had half turned from the group, and was 
looking out of the window—Oh, only a chance encounter in the 
avenue ? So much the better; he could give an escort for a part of 
the way home. Their uncle was coming, he hoped? He, Sir Arthur, 
had known Mr. Joseph Schofield by sight for so many years that 
he could not tell them how glad he was of this opportunity for 
making his personal acquaintance. Cullingdon was such a solitary 
old place, that they never saw a soul, unless they themselves 
imported people. As for neighbours 

‘Except the De Vincis,’ interposed Lady Dorrien, not perceiv- 
ing the drift of all this. ‘The De Vincis are really the only 
people we can know——’ 

‘ Pooh !—nonsense—“ Can know,”’ cried her husband, gaily. 
‘Lady Dorrien means that they are the only people within range. 
We are out of everyone else’s way. It would be too bad to 
expect country neighbours to drive out all this distance, when we 
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have no entertainment to offer, nothing going on to amuse. 
The De Vincis are away just now, or we might have had them 
over; and, my dear, there are the Hailsburys, but they are in 
Scotland also; so that, as it is, I am afraid we must ask these 
young ladies to put up with ourselves, eh, Harry? When will 
Mr. Schofield come? Is—has—what train is to be met, Harry ?’ 

‘The dog-cart will meet the 6°30, sir; I have given orders. 
Perhaps,’ said Dorrien, coming into the room and addressing 
himself to Monica Lavenham with a certain subdued inflection in 
his tone—‘ perhaps we might go out of doors first? That is, if 
no one is tired. The sun is not so hot as it was. He paused 
inquiringly. 

‘Delightful. We generally walk after riding,’ assented she ; 
and both rose with alacrity, charmed with a proposal which so 
well suited their inclinations. A general movement was made 
towards the door. 

‘Am I to come, Harry—eh, Harry ?’ whispered Sir Arthur, at 
the rear. 

His son nodded, then swiftly passed on. Monica had already 
advanced some paces along the gallery. Lady Dorrien remained 
behind. Presently she saw the little party cross the shrubbery, 
and disappear into the tangled shades behind. ‘ Harry leads the 
way with the eldest,’ she observed. ‘And Sir Arthur follows 
with the other. And I am to entertain their uncle, when he 
comes. How well everything is turning out!’ 

She would probably have said the same if she had accompanied 
the walkers. She was not, as we know, observant. 

‘Now, Miss Lavenham,’ began Monica’s companion, his spirits 
rising as he took possession of her side, ‘I am going to be your 
pilot ; and my father shall not inflict upon you fish-ponds and 
colonnades, nor even the old heronry itself, unless you give me 
your word that you don’t mind seeing them. We have nothing 
whatever to show, you know. We make believe we have—when 
it suits us. As a matter of fact, Cullingdon is about as devoid 
of “ objects of interest ” as it is possible for a place to be.’ 

‘It is an “object of interest” in itself.’ 

Monica had turned to look on the grey pile, whose long rows 
of windows were now golden in the sun’s rays; ‘I had no idea 
there was anything like it in these parts,’ she subjoined. 

‘Neither there is. We have outlived all our old surroundings, 
We remain, while everything else has vanished. Gradually we 
too shall vanish.’ 
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‘I hope not. Pray do not vanish just yet, smiling archly. 
‘You see we have only just come, and it would not be kind to 
vanish at the very beginning of our life in these parts.’ 

‘But your uncle will tell you that our room is wanted—per- 
haps he may even go so far as to say that it would be preferable 
to our company; the truth is, Miss Lavenham, that the people 
of the present day—I mean the people, the bankers, and brewers, 
and merchants, those who are coming to the front, and have a 
right to the front ; 

She listened intently. 

‘They are pushing us out of their way,’ said Dorrien, looking 
at her. ‘It is simply a question of time. They are the stronger 
—we are the weaker. The only hope for us would be,’ and he 
paused, ‘to join forces. If we could be all one ’ Another pause. 

‘ How, one ?’ 

‘Oh, you know! There is hardly a family now-a-days that 
is not trying to doit.’ For his life he could not bring himself 
to speak more plainly. ‘We must mingle more with each other, 
amalgamate with each other. We must ’ He stopped short. 

‘You mean intermarry,’ said Monica, in a clear, silvery voice. 
‘My father did it.’ 

‘That’s what I mean. He did it, I know. He p 

‘The money soon went,’ said Monica, indifferently. ‘ But, of 
course, one case is no criterion.’ 

‘You don’t see that it might be a necessity ?’ 

‘I don’t see anything, because I don’t know anything.’ 

He perceived that he was not to be allowed to say more. 

‘But really we do not go over very often,’ came in Isabel’s 
tones from behind. ‘The George Schofields are only distant cou- 
sins, and they live quite four miles from us. We had never seen 
them before we came to live with Uncle Schofield.’ 

It appeared that Sir Arthur had been trying to insist upon 
the intimacy. 

‘Just your age, the eldest girl,’ he now proceeded, ‘and a 
nice, pretty young thing. You will soon be great friends. Lady 
Dorrien and I were quite taken with Miss Daisy Schofield. All 
Harry’s doing.’ 

Harry made a movement. 

‘All his good arrangement,’ proceeded Sir Arthur, happily 
unconscious. ‘He is quite put out by the recluse life we lead, 
so he has set himself to remedy it. He had not been home a 
day before he was over at Mrs. Schofield’s. And the next thing 
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was he made his mother call. Then they were over here on 
Thursday.’ 

‘Oh! were they over on Thursday ?’ 

‘And stayed an hour. It was quite a treat for my poor wife, 
she sees so few people. It will really be a charity if you can 
come now and then—come with the Schofields—make up a 
party ; 

‘What did you say, Mr. Dorrien ?’ inquired a sweet voice in 
front. 

He had not spoken. 

‘You were listening to your father, said Monica, smiling. 
‘And I was doing the same. We each thought—what did we 
think, Mr. Dorrien ?’ 

He laughed uneasily. 

‘That a “party” of the nature referred to might not be a 
success, was it? Have you been over to the Grange since we 
met you there? Do you often go over in the evenings ?’ 

He murmured something—what, she could not tell. 

‘Our cousins are bright, lively girls, are they not ?’ 

An indistinct assent. 

‘Especially the eldest ?’ 

Another assent. 

‘Mr. Dorrien,’ and Monica paused, with a charming, provoca- 
tive smile upon her face. 

Dorrien durst not reply. He had an intuition as to what was 
coming. 

‘Had you not better begin to carry out your theory as soon 
as opportunity offers? Would not this be the said opportunity ? 
You see that I—guess.’ 

‘What do you guess ?’ he muttered. 

‘ The riddle,’ retorted she. ‘Just now you read me a riddle, 
and I was so stupid I did not for a few moments catch its mean- 
ing. But your father’s conversation with Isabel has helped me. 
May I say it has given me the clue ?’ 

‘You are speaking in riddles yourself, Miss Lavenham. I— 
I——-;’ his tongue refused to proceed. 

‘Oh, I can be plainer if you like! But perhaps you don’t 
like? You were talking just now of the necessity for amalga- 
mating old blood with new, and I thought it was just possible— 
you know—just possible that the old blood might be the Dorriens, 
and the new——’ She left the name unspoken. Something in 
his look, his bearing, the deep burn which overspread his cheek, 
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warned her to proceed no further. For a few minutes they 
walked along in awkward silence, then all at once found them- 
selves alone, Sir Arthur and his companion having turned down 
a side path. 

‘Miss Lavenham,’ said Dorrien, suddenly, ‘ what are you doing 
down here, among these people? The people we found with you 
the other day? ‘You never were meant for them ; you—this is 
not the place for you. This is not the kind of society you have 
been accustomed to. This ‘ 

, You mean that we have left our rightful sphere ?’ 

‘ Why have you done it ?’ 

‘We had to do it.’ 

‘But—forgive my asking—are you—shall you go on doing 
it 7’ 

‘We shall; because,’ said Monica, with an ineffable bitterness 
underlying the calm tones of her voice, ‘we must. Do you 
understand? We must.’ 

‘T understand.’ 

‘We must,’ proceeded she, after a minute’s pause. ‘We have 
no choice. And we are not to be pitied neither, she added, in a 
lighter tone. ‘You and I think it a hard fate, Mr. Dorrien, to 
be banished from the gay world; from all the dear delights of 
London ; from Cowes, Ascot; and all the rest of the hum and 
buzz that make up life, as we call it life. But we are still young ; 
my sister and I must try and make ourselves up afresh, so that 
we may fit into another kind of existence; one not quite so 
amusing perhaps, but—but all we have got to look to. Perhaps 
we do not suit it just yet, as you see; but we shall do better 
by-and-by. We shall forget other days, and other scenes. 
Gradually they will slip out of our recollection, and lose the hold 
they have on us at present. Then we shall begin to harmonise 
with our new surroundings. We shall grow like—like Daisy 
Schofield for instance.’ She stopped abruptly. It was not in 
human nature not to dart a glance, and the glance was rewarded. 
She saw him change colour, and bite his lip. It was enough. 

‘Yes, we could not do better than copy Daisy Schofield,’ she 
murmured meditatively. 

But by this time Harry had gathered himself together. 
‘Miss Schofield is a very nice girl,’ he said, steadily; ‘I knew her 
before I knew her family. We met at a friend’s house, and I 
thought, and I think still, that—that she ‘ 

: Well, that she -——?’ 
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‘She is—is——.,’ he stammered. 

‘Oh, yes; she is—is——.’ There was a mocking smile. ‘ Now 
what is she, Mr. Dorrien? Do describe this cousin of mine. 
Pretty? Amiable? Affectionate? Ah, yes—yes, to be sure. 
“ A sweet girl,” that’s the phrase. Now then, Mr. Dorrien ?’ , 

‘I—I don’t understand you, Miss Lavenham.’ 

‘Don’t you? In my world—in our world—however, we un- 
derstand quickly. You are quick enough. I think—TI almost 
think—you do understand. I am almost sure you know precisely 
what I mean you to say. But you are not going to allow it? 
Are you not going to allowit? Why, Mr. Dorrien—oh, fie, Mr. 
Dorrien!’ looking back with an arch, tormenting shake of her 
lovely head—he had dropped behind to close a little gate through 
which the two had passed ; ‘it seems to me that you are a great 
deal wiser than you choose to allow, Mr. Dorrien.’ 





CHAPTER XII. 
GLANCES. 


Their eyes but met, and then were turned aside ; 
It was enough. That mystic eloquence, 
Unheard, yet visible, is known to all.—DEROZIER. 


It must be remembered that Monica Lavenham had never known 
a mother’s care or training ; furthermore, that she had been early 
thrown into a world in which bashfulness, delicacy, reserve upon 
almost any subject, were alike at a discount. Thus it did not 
now appear to her that there could be any impropriety in rallying 
_ or tormenting an admirer who was trying to play a double game. 
She had, as a matter of course, perceived Dorrien’s sudden 
flame for herself; perhaps it may be said that she ought to have 
quenched it. To do this did not suit her. She was amused by 
his attitude, perhaps a very little nettled by it. It was another 
development of the situation, she considered. Here was a boy— 
even to herself she termed Dorrien a boy—who would no more 
have looked at Daisy Schofield than if she had been a dairyman’s 
daughter but for her heiress-ship, here he was going for her 
heart and soul; and here was she, Monica Lavenham, who had 
been used to see ‘boys’ of the same stamp fall at her feet by 
dozens, perforce obliged to stand idly by, and view the sport ! 
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She did not want Dorrien, not she! She might have. had 
better than he ere now. A mere pauper, with nothing but his 
handsome face and sweet voice—(even in talking Harry had.a 
musical undertone, which was pleasant to the ear)—but, after all, 
there was nothing remarkable in Daisy Schofield’s suitor, nothing 
to make any one envious. Daisy was welcome to him; only she, 
Monica, must have a little diversion out of the affair: and accord- 
ingly she had so artfully and deftly introduced the subject, and 
been so provokingly wise and merry over it, that she had soon 
had the pleasure of seeing a deep flush settle over the cheek of 
her companion, and an uneasy restlessness manifest itself in his 
demeanour, as a tribute to her prowess. 

She was just considering whether or not she had not gone 
far enough for the present, when a loud call from behind made 
both the walkers turn their heads, and come to a standstill. 
The shouter was Sir Arthur, and he was now seen at some dis- 
tance down the path, frantically waving his stick, and pointing 
with it towards the house, a portion of which could be discerned 
from the point at which Dorrien and his companion stood. 

‘ What on earth can he want ?’ muttered Dorrien, for, ruffled 
and ill at ease as he was, he still would have preferred to be let 
alone, and to pursue a dialogue so engrossing ; ‘what is he sig- 
nalling for? We need not return yet, unless—unless you wish it,’ 
turning to Monica. ‘Am I taking you too far? I forget time 
and distance,’ and his tone softened. ‘What shall we respond ? 
Look, they are standing still. They evidently expect us to turn 
round. Shall we turn round—or '; 

‘By no means,’ said Monica, gaily. ‘Let them go their way, 
and we go ours. Ours is here, is it not?’ pointing upwards. 
‘This path leads to beauties unknown, I am sure.’ _ 

- ‘Tt does; it leads to an opening. __ he 

‘So I thought. We will pursue that opening. We will not 
return. Defy them: shake your stick at them; and now, come,’ 
and laughing she turned to step forward. 

Nothing loth, he was about to follow, but, no sooner was the 
intention manifest, than a fresh shout from the pair below again 
demanded recognition and obedience. 

An angry ejaculation escaped Dorrien. (‘ My fool of a father !’ 
he thought, ‘as usual putting his foot in it! Only a few minutes, 
a very few minutes longer, and I would have had it out with this 
girl. Now, how canI? How to begin, how to get on to the 
subject again, I know not. I——) Hollo!’ shouting loudly back ; 
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‘hollo!’ Then to Monica: ‘What is the signal for “ We don’t 
understand,” Miss Lavenham ?’ 

‘I only know the signal for I don’t wish to understand, Mr. 
Dorrien.’ 

‘ And it ?’ 

‘You have taught me it, just now.’ 

By such significance who would not have been confounded ? 
So smart, so short a turn he had not been prepared for, and she 
had again the saucy triumph of beholding him turn his head 
aside, disconcerted beneath her sarcasm. They began to pace 
down the path. 

‘Mr. Dorrien,’ said Monica, suddenly, ‘if you are vexed with 
me, I am really sorry. The plain truth is that I have heard 
something about you and my cousin Daisy Schofield, and I do not 
know how much or how little of that something to believe.’ And 
she paused. Her pause and her insinuation alike stung him to 
the quick. 

‘Why should you believe anything ?’ he demanded, hurriedly. 
‘People talk. Let them talk. Of course for me it is nothing; I 
am only too glad, too proud; I mean, of course, it is an honour for 
me to have my name coupled with that of your cousin—and— 
but, how would she like it? Miss Schofield would be annoyed, 
of course.’ 

‘Oh, of course!’ Monica’s tone was demureness itself. 

_ £T hope she may never hear of it,’ he continued. 

‘What, never?’ ‘Pinafore’ had not then been produced, but 
the retort fell naturally and. mischievously from her lips, ‘ Ah, 
Mr..Dorrien! What, never?’ 

Dorrien tried to laugh. He had nothing to say. 

‘You see I do very nearly believe you,’ continued Miss Laven- 
ham, merrily. ‘Say the word, and I will quite believe, but I 
must have something on which to pin my faith.-- Something: ever 
so small will do. A mere word.’ ty 

‘Take my word, then,’ said he, angrily. ‘There is nothing, 
nothing whatever. At least He was not allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

‘My dear fellow,’ interposed Sir Arthur’s voice, he and Bell 
being now within earshot (‘Sorry to bring you back, Miss Laven- 
ham,’ in parenthesis); ‘but Harry," my dear boy, make haste. 
There is Miss Schofield in her pony-carriage below. She may be 
turned away if we—or at least if you—do not get down fast 
enough. Luckily, we saw her from this point ; so there is yet time. 
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She is turning in at the last gate now. Down with you; these 
ladies will excuse you.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Monica, with an air of the most serene uncon- 
sciousness. And she knew better than even to glance at Dorrien’s 
face. 

She would not goad him too far, nor take a mean advantage. 
Luck was against him; to triumph would have been cruel. She 
would not be cruel, openly. It was only in her heart that a 
voice was saying, ‘Soho, Mr. Dorrien? This is what your word is 
worth? I think—I think you will have to pay for this, Mr. 
Harry Dorrien. I think I must teach you a lesson. It is a 
shabby thing to do, thus to take advantage of our fall. You think 
you are to look tenderly at me, and march past to Daisy Schofield’s 
money-bags, at one and the same time, do you? The march will 
not be over quite such smooth ground as you expect, young 
gentleman. Coward!’ with a sudden flash. 

And a coward pure and simple Dorrien felt as he stood beside 
her. He would rather have faced any living being at the moment 
than the occupant of the pony-carriage, to whom but one brief 
week ago he had felt kindly enough, and who had received from 
him every sort of outward demonstration of regard within the 
past forty-eight hours. 

Now it seemed to him incredible that he had so cheerfully 
trotted round the place in Daisy’s wake two days before ; he had 
been totally unaware at the time that much of his satisfaction 
in doing so had arisen from the fact that the call of Mrs. Schofield 
and her daughter had cleared the path for the Lavenhams’ 
invitation. It had been easy to persuade his parents that a 
collision betwixt the two parties would be unfortunate. Should it 
happen that the day fixed on for Mr. Joseph Schofield and his 
nieces to come over proved to be the very one on which Mrs. 
George Schofield and her daughter had elected to return Lady 
Dorrien’s call, the latter might not improbably consider they 
might also have been invited in an easy, informal manner, and 
might be affronted by discovering that the former were over at 
Cullingdon for the first time as well as they, and yet had been 
bidden to remain and finish the evening there ; while the older 
acquaintances, at least of his, had had to bowl off directly a 
reasonable period for an afternoon call, even under the circym- 
stances, had elapsed. 

‘And you know, sir, you would not care to have them stop 
on,’ Dorrien had affirmed, with perfect frankness. ‘You and my 
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mother will have had enough of them very soon. They can’t 
talk your talk; they know none of your people ; and it would be 
a nuisance altogether.’ 

‘Only if it were to do any good ?’ Sir Arthur had hinted. 

‘It would do no good, at present. They are quite happy to 
come over and return our call, and that will do for this week. 
Next week,’ he had conceded reluctantly, ‘perhaps we might 
attempt something. But the Miss Lavenhams,’ Dorrien had 
continued in a fresh tone, ‘are another sort. They won’t bore 
you. They know all about everything. It will do you good to 
have them.’ 

He had further represented that the distance between Cul- 
lingdon and Flodden Hall being considerably greater than that 
between the former place and the Grange, an excuse, if necessary, 
could be found in the extra four miles each way for the turning 
of a mere afternoon ride into a regular, pre-arranged expedition. 

All had been successfully manipulated ; and, congratulating 
himself upon his adroitness, Dorrien had joyfully seen the Scho- 
fields go, and the Lavenhams come ; and it had never occurred 
to him that the hours thus carefully fenced and guarded could 
after all be subjected to invasion. Baulked of his purpose, rudely 
interrupted in the accomplishment of his desire, with Monica’s 
taunts still rankling in his veins, and his own response still, as it 
were, shaming him before himself, it was as much as he could 
now do not to betray the impatience and disgust with which Sir 
Arthur’s words inspired him. 

Go now? Now, when his whole being was vibrating to another 
touch, when he had let all besides go, and had yielded himself up 
to one thought, one mood? Inharmonious and ominous as had 
been the little téte-d-téte so far, it had left him longing and 
hungering for more. As for being rescued from it, saved from 
it—he hated his rescuer and saver. He wished Sir Arthur’s eyes 
had been doing anything else than busying themselves as they 
had been. Even if his father had seen, why could he not have 
held his tongue? Who wanted to know what was going on in 
the house, or the avenue, or anywhere? Dismay was almost 
swallowed up in chagrin; the thought of what he had lost 
well-nigh rendered him indifferent to what he might have to 
bear. 

Nevertheless, a sort of faint hope that, if he could only con- 
trive not to reach the hall door too soon, the pony-chaise might 
have turned away, and be well down the avenue by the time he 
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got there, made him walk slower and slower directly he was 
hidden from the view of those left behind. 

It was, he considered, on the cards that Daisy might simply 
have come as the bearer of a note or message, which could be 
delivered without her herself entering within. Accordingly, if 
her groom were nimble enough, and the servant who answered 
quick enough, the whole transaction might be over ere he got 
round the corner—he was at the back of the house, threading the 
shrubbery as he thus cogitated—and before many more steps had 
been taken the sound of wheels smote on his greedy ear. He 
stopped to listen. All right ; the pony-chaise was beyond a doubt 
in full retreat from the front entrance, and, cringing behind a 
clump of evergreens, he espied it the next moment go smartly 
by. It went, but—his face fell! It was, in so far as he was 
concerned, empty: no Daisy Schofield sat therein. 

Dorrien’s heart.sank, and his feet and arms hung like lead, 
as he slowly made his way out from the bushes, and advanced to 
the front door. There he was met, as he knew he should be met, 
by the following announcement : 

‘Miss Schofield, sir. Gone in to her ladyship, sir. The car- 
riage has been sent to the stables.’ 

Daisy was sitting by his mother as he entered the apartment 
so recently illuminated by another face and form ; and it required 
a fresh struggle to affect the joyous eagerness of a lover, when 
noting, as Dorrien instantly noted, that the very chair in which 
the latter had sat within the hour was that chosen by the new 
comer. Daisy, moreover, looked well and pretty sitting there. 
A slight diffidence, all the more becoming because it was unusual, 
rendered her less loquacious than usual. She had come, because 
she had determined to come, and because she usually did what 
she was determined to do. At breakfast that morning she had 
announced a half-formed intention of driving herself over to Cul- 
lingdon, and by word of mouth inviting Mr. Dorrien to join in 
some forthcoming festivities. Her brothers and sisters had 
scouted the idea; hence she had come. She was not going to 
have anything she chose to do scouted by anyone. Why should 
she not go to Cullingdon? Why should she not go in and see 
Lady Dorrien? Why should she mind? What was there to 
mind? It had ended in her going, partly in order to brave it 
out, partly from another cause, which need not here be inquired 
into. 

But all the same she had not liked her errand when it came 
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to the actual point ; and it had needed all the welcome which a 
hostess mindful of stringent orders and admonitions could bestow, 
to set her at anything like ease. At Dorrien’s step she now 
turned, and blushed ; and he, poor wretch ! saw the blush. 

‘We caught a glimpse of you from the heights,’ he observed, 
it being necessary to observe something. ‘My father saw you, 
and I hastened down. My father would have come with me, but 
he is escorting your cousins, the Miss Lavenhams, to see the 
view.’ 

‘Oh! are the Lavenhams here ?’ said Daisy. 

‘They rode over about an hour ago.’ He had seen in an 
instant that secrecy on this point would simply lead to nothing. © 

‘Rather a long ride,’ rejoined Daisy, who was not herself 
much of a horsewoman. ‘But I do not believe Monica and 
Isabel care about that. They are often out long after dusk, and 
seem to have gone all over the country.’ 

‘Dear me! Alone?’ inquired Lady Dorrien, who never went 
anywhere alone. 

‘Oh, no; my uncle goes with them.’ 

‘He is coming here for them, to escort them on their ride 
home,’ said Dorrien, thinking of another escort that was likewise 
to be offered. 

Sitting there, talking of Monica, and reflecting that in a very 
short time he would be free to fly back to her, he began to feel 
at once less guilty and less impatient. ‘Mr. Schofield has never 
been at Cullingdon before, and as it is useless to invite him out 
in the day-time, my father suggested his coming later,’ he pro- 
ceeded. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Daisy, and opened the mission on which she 
had presumably come. 

This was to gain support for a projected village entertain- 
ment. 

But with the change of topic another change appeared. 
Dorrien became cold, uninterested, unintelligent: doubtful if 
the scheme would work ; was inclined to think it very unlikely 
that sufficient talent could be got together at that time of year; 
was uncertain of his own movements; was, in short, so completely 
and emphatically a wet blanket, that Lady Dorrien, who sat 
maternally by, ready or not to think it the best idea in thie 
world according to his lead, at once began to feel that nothing 
more ridiculous or more unattainable had ever been projected. 

All in a moment a single sentence changed the face of the 
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whole. Daisy, apparently obtuse, was disposing of objection after 
objection, and meeting difficulty after difficulty, when she chanced 
to observe amongst other items, ‘ We should at least be lucky in 
Monica Lavenham.’ 

She might have guessed something from the silence that 
ensued. It lasted some seconds; then, though Dorrien could 
never tell how it was done, he found himself adopting an entirely 
reverse attitude from that he had previously taken, and could 
never recall properly how and in what manner the change of front 
was effected. He was just conscious of a gleam of faint surprise 
on his mother’s face, and of a curious gleam of another sort on that 
of the other, and wondered whether or not he had betrayed himself. 

He was now as ready to forward the scheme as he had erst been 
backward in agreeing to it. A village play? It was the very 
thing. Any little drawing-room play would do. There were 
dozens of such plays to be had. He had only been afraid of 
Miss Schofield’s embarking on too much, projecting on too large 
a scale, over-doing herself, in short; he had not meant for a 
moment that there would be any danger of failure; and as Miss 
Schofield said, with—with two such—with the Miss Lavenhams to 
help—they knew about such things—they would be invaluable.’ 
He was getting into deeper water than was safe, when Daisy herself 
held out a helping hand. 

‘Oh dear, yes,’ she observed unconcernedly. ‘Of course I 
meant Monica and Isabel to be in it. We want some tall girls, 
and there are very few tall girls about. Then I suppose we may 
reckon upon you, Mr. Dorrien,’ rising to go. 

He was to be reckoned upon to any extent. 

‘And about the end of next month ?’ 

‘ About the end of next month, or any month.’ 

‘Perhaps you would speak to my cousins,’ proceeded Daisy, 
standing to consider. ‘It would be as well to secure them. 
And Uncle Schofield did say something about Scarborough. So 
we must take care, in case he has fixed upon that very time for 
Scarborough. Perhaps you would not mind asking them, when 
they come in presently, Mr. Dorrien ?’ 

He would even improve upon her commission ; he would not 
wait till they came in, he would go and seek the Miss Laven- 
hams. Then Daisy made her adieux ; and I am ashamed to say 
that, in the rebound of his spirits, and in the further anticipations 
to which the visit had given rise, Dorrien shone forth again as 
the assiduous lover, intent upon fetching dust-cloak and parasol, 
enamoured of this accoutrement and that ; even lingering upon 
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the doorstep to admire the daintiness of the vehicle, and the gloss 
on the pony’s coat. 

He took off his cap and held it in his hands as she drove 
away. ‘The cool air fanned his brow; and as he thus stood, bare- 
headed, the dark rings of his hair scattered hither and thither, 
and the deep glow of his sunburnt cheeks, looking yet ruddier in 
the rays of the sinking sun, Daisy often thought of him there- 
after. 

A turn of the drive gave her yet another glimpse. 

He was tossing his cap in the air. No sight had ever before 
moved her like this, She did not guess, she knew, what it 
meant. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Heart of London. 


LMOST opposite Cannon Street Station, amid the noise and 
bustle of our modern city, there stands, in a niche of the 
wall, protected by an open iron grill, what is probably the very 
oldest and most sacred relic of ancient London, It is, in point of 
fact, the City fetish—a fetish deposed and degraded from its high 
estate no doubt, but still the embodied luck and fortune of the 
English metropolis. In outer form this palladium of British 
liberty is only a stone, a rough and weather-worn block, which 
differs very little to the mere external eye from any other block 
in any antique building. But the very name by which it is 
known—London Stone—in itself seems to betoken its close and 
intimate connection with the foundation and development of the 
great city. Among the thousands and thousands of eager 
hurrying souls who pass it by on their road eastward, how many, 
I wonder, have ever paused to reflect that here, in this rude mass 
of primitive origin, we have the very heart and core and nucleus 
of London ? 

For observe that we call it emphatically London Stone—not 
Cannon Street Stone, nor Wallbrook Stone, nor the Saxon Stone, 
nor the Roman Stone: what it represents, and, as it were, sums 
up in itself, is nothing less than the soul of London City. I have 
long had my eye upon this peculiar fact, and have formed views 
of my own about whither they pointed. But, unfortunately, I 
have left them a little late in the day, so that that active and able 
antiquary, Mr. Laurence Gomme, has, to some extent, taken the 
words out of my mouth, and anticipated some part of my perilous 
conclusions. Still, enough remains untold, I think, even after 
Mr. Gomme’s independent researches, to justify me in setting 
before all the world, and especially before the dwellers in London 
Town, my ideas as to this, their most precious heirloom. 
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Historically, it must be admitted, the written record of London 
Stone doesn’t go back beyond the reign of Athelstan. But when 
we come to examine the analogies elsewhere, I think we will be 
fairly constrained to admit that its real origin is lost in the 
dimmest mists of antiquity. London and London Stone are, I 
believe, coeval. The city dates from the selfsame day when the 
Stone was first placed on its original site, at the point where long 
after the two main roads of early London crossed one another, 
and radiated in four directions from that immemorial monument. 

Long before a Roman soldier had landed in our island, a 
wattled British village most probably occupied the rising ground 
which stretched along Thames bank, from a little eastward of 
where London Bridge now stands to the almost forgotten and 
obliterated stream still commemorated in the familiar name of 
Wallbrook. To be sure, it is fashionable nowadays to say there 
was no London at all before the Romans came here. But that 
idea belongs, I humbly conceive, to the order of ideas now 
passing away—the short chronology system—the conception of 
history which confines our view entirely to the facts recorded in 
written documents. The probability is that from time imme- 
morial a trading village of some sort stood on the one islet or 
peninsula of higher land that rose above the great marshy 
estuary of the Thames and Lea. The very name of London 
itself sufficiently shows that a village and stockaded hill-fort of 
some sort stood there before the date of the Roman conquest. 
For London is a Welsh name, and means the dun by the lyn, 
the stronghold by the lake ; and, unless the natives had called it 
so before the arrival of the Romans, those southern conquerors 
could never have invented for themselves that Celtic title. As a 
matter of fact, what the Romans really tried to do, and tried un- 
successfully, was to change the native name of Londinium for the 
purely Latin and fanciful one of Augusta. 

Now, the situation of London Stone is in this respect most 
interesting and significant. At present, to be sure, it is built 
into the wall of St. Swithin’s Church, opposite the spot where it 
once stood, but its original position was on the southern side of 
the way, at a point in the site of Cannon Street Station where 
the Watling Street, the great Roman military highway, entered 
the walls of the Roman citadel. This citadel, I believe, replaced 
and represented the ancient British dun or hill-fort whose name 
it borrowed; and London Stone placed in its most important 
part, overhanging the Wallbrook, formed the focus and palladium 
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of the ancient fortress, both in British and Roman times. ‘The 
chief buildings,’ says Mr. Loftie, the historian of London, 
speaking of the Roman citadel, ‘ were at the south-western corner, 
overlooking the Wallbrook, close to the celebrated London Stone, 
which may have marked the beginning of the first mile on the 
Watling Street.’ No doubt it did; but if the argument I am now 
about to advance be correct, it also marked a great deal more ; it 
marked the original sacred site of the original and only genuine 
London. 

‘ Among all primitive communities,’ says Mr. Gomme, ‘ when a 
village was first established, a stone was set up. To this stone the 
headman of the village made an offering once a year.’ Now, I 
have certain heretical notions of my own about Sacred Stones, 
holding them to be almost all in the last resort sepulchral in 
character, or at least to derive their sanctity from an original 
habit of worshipping ancestors at the rude standing pillars that 
marked their tombs; but I am not going to ventilate these heresies 
in the present paper, lest my friend Mr. Lang should be down 
upon me in ‘ The Sign of the Ship’ with an amicable knobkerry 
to knock the breath out-of my body. I shall only insist here 
upon the universally-accepted fact that from Malabar to Mull, and 
from Samoa to Sweden, the setting up of a Sacred Stone as the 
outer and visible embodiment of the community was a common 
feature of village colonisation. A Sacred Stone forms the centre 
and nucleus of the village in innumerable instances, both in 
Britain and elsewhere. 

A few selected cases of British Sacred Stones may help to 
show the immense importance attached to these palladia of the 
infant communities. The old name of Brighton, as everybody 
knows, was Brighthelmston, in Anglo-Saxon Brihthelmestan —that 
is to say, Brighthelm’s Stone. Brighthelm, I suppose, was the 
ineas of the little South Saxon colony that first settled down 
among the combes of that chalky region ; and the stone, stan, or 
stane, stood on the spot in the centre of the town which still 
bears its name in an altered spelling as the Steyne. So Folkstone 
in the older form means the people’s stone; while the ancient 
Sacred Stone of Kingston in Surrey still occupies the same place, in 
front of the court-house, where the early English kings, from Edward 
the Elder to Ethelred, were crowned sitting upon it. We shall see 
hereafter that London Stone was in all probability used for a 
similar purpose, as the Scone Stone is used to this very day at 
the coronation ceremony in Westminster Abbey. 
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I don’t know, however, that any better instance of the village 
fetish exists in Great Britain than the Sacred Stone of Clackmannan, 
which, like Brighthelm’s Stone, gives its name to the town, but, 
unlike that vanished mass, remains in evidence to this very day 
as the focus and visible gathering-point of the community. 
The name Clackmannan means the Stone of Mannan, just as 
Maentwrog in Wales means the Stone of Twrog, and just as 
Brixton in the Isle of Wight—formerly Ecgbrihtes Stan—means 
the Stone of Ecgbriht. 

Now, when we remember that all through the Middle Ages 
and up to very recent times a special and peculiar connection was 
supposed to subsist between this particular stone at Cannon Street 
Station and the fate or fortune of London Town; when we re- 
member that in legal ceremonies it was used as the central point 
and embodiment of the City ; when we remember, further, that 
it still bears the distinctive name of London Stone ; and when we 
consider certain other analogies to be noted hereafter, I think we 
have fair grounds for supposing London Stone itself to be one of 
those original Sacred Stones set up when a village was first 
founded, and therefore to be the very oldest, most primitive, and 
most central object in London City. 

If I am right in this conjecture, then—and my evidence on 
the point will be cumulative as we proceed—when London Stone 
was first set up, the site of London must have been widely dif- 
ferent from what it became, even as early as the Roman time. In 
those days, a great tidal pool, or lyn, covered the south bank of the 
Thames, the Isle of Dogs, the Lea estuary, the mouth of the Fleet 
River, and the greater part of Westminster, Pimlico, Battersea, 
and Bermondsey. At cne point on this pool a little peninsula of 
higher ground projected into the shallow lake till it fairly reached 
the central current ; and that favoured peninsula, thus predestined 
for the cradle of nascent trade, consisted of the rising land be- 
tween the Wallbrook and Billingsgate. Here, I take it, a little 
party of Celtic Britons built, at some prehistoric date, their stock- 
aded fort, and perhaps trafficked with ships that came up the 
river from Gaul, Massilia, or Carthage, by the inner route, inside 
Thanet and Sheppey. It is some indication of such early trade 
that Roman coins—dating from the age of the Republic, and, 
therefore, clearly anterior to the conquest by Claudius—have been 
found in the bed of the river near London Bridge. It is scarcely 
to be expected that any more certain relics should now survive 
the complete reconstruction of the citadel under the early empire. 
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When the Romans came, they probably avoided doing any 
injury to London Stone, as was their usual practice in dealing 
with aboriginal religious objects. They left it, apparently, as the 
palladium of their citadel, and defended the site around with 
peculiar caution. The citadel seems to have been an irregular 
oblong, stretching from Cannon Street Station to Mincing Lane, 
and its eastern portion covered the approach to the oldest London 
Bridge (lower down than the present one), built to connect the 
Watling Street with the Dover Road. But the western end, evi- 
dently regarded as by far the most important part of the entire 
work, appears to have been strengthened by three lunettes or 
bastions on the side towards the Wallbrook; and here, close to 
London Stone itself, as Mr. Loftie observes, were in all probability 
the residence and court of the Governor; while a pavement and 
other remains, not long since discovered, indicate the special dis- 
tinction of the site as the heart of the citadel. 

If this view be correct, the common theory which regards 
London Stone as ‘a Roman milestone’ is only half true. London 
Stone was there before the Roman road was made; and when the 
Watling Street was constructed to unite Wroxeter and Chester 
with the bridge across the Thames, it was naturally from London 
Stone, the great fetish of the citadel, that the distances along the 
road would be measured, just as they are measured now from 
Charing Cross, without its being true on that account that Charing 
Cross is nothing more in origin than a metropolitan cab-rank. 

When the Romans went, London Stone remained, and the 
Teutonic colonists adopted it as readily as the Romans themselves 
had done. Iam not one of those who believe in a period when 
London, as the extreme exterminationists love to put it, ‘lay 
waste’ for a time; I hold rather that the Saxons who settled in 
Middlesex sat down side by side with the relics of the Romano- 
British population-they found in possession of London. Be that 
as it may, however, London Stone continued to be held in high 
honour as the palladium of the new town : all through the Middle 
Ages it was jealously preserved in its place of honour; it entered 
into municipal custom as the embodied form and representative 
of the city ; the defendant in suits in the Lord Mayor’s Court had 
to be summoned from that spot ; proclamations were issued, and 
other important business transacted there. Nay, it is not, I think, 
without significance that modern research should have fixed upon 
‘Henry of London Stone’ as the first mayor of the young munici- 
pality. This Henry of London Stone, known also from his father’s 
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name as Henry FitzAilwin, had his residence in the parish of St. 
Swithin and in the valley of the Wallbrook, and even before his recog- 
nition as mayor, his signature, when he signs a document, comes 
first on the roll, after that of the ‘vicecomes.’ I gather from 
this that he may even then have been the guardian of the city 
fetish, and, as such, naturally selected for the first human repre- 
sentative of the city in its corporate capacity. 

In the London of the thirteenth century, indeed, the Stone 
occupied the very centre of the town. It stood alone at the inter- 
section of the two main thoroughfares, Watling Street and the 
Eastcheap line of road, equidistant from Ludgate on one side and 
the Tower on the other, the heart of the city, the focus of life, 
and the historic representative of the Roman citadel. 

Curiously enough, the most interesting light upon the character 
and meaning of London Stone, however, is given us by a small 
incident in the history of Jack Cade’s rebellion. When the popular 
leader forced his way into London, under his assumed name of 
Mortimer—so Holinshed tells us—the very first thing he did was 
to go to London Stone, and, striking it with his sword, to say, 
‘Now is Mortimer lord of this city. Why did he do this? 
Evidently because he regarded the Stone as the embodiment and 
symbol of London itself. To strike London Stone with his sword 
was to have conquered London. To sit upon it was to enthrone 
himself on the collective city. 

Mr. Gomme has adduced an interesting parallel case from the 
municipal custom of a little out-of-the-way town on the outskirts 
of Dartmoor. At Bovey Tracey on mayor’s day the newly-elected 
mayor used to ride round the stone cross of the town and strike 
it with a stick. By so doing he proved himself, as it were, the 
master of Bovey. The action is all the more significant if we 
recollect that stone crosses constantly occupy the place of ancient 
Sacred Stones, or are even morticed into them, in order to give a 
Christian meaning to the heathen emblem. ‘It will be noted, 
says Mr. Gomme, ‘ that while at Bovey Tracey the custom obtains 
almost the force of a municipal law, in London it had sunk so low 
in its scale of importance as only to have been rescued by the 
record of the acts of a rebel.’ But surely Cade must merely have 
been copying the common usage of his time, and Lord Mayors in 
his day must have marked their arrival in office by a similar 
symbolical act at London Stone to that performed by Cade and by 
the mayors of Bovey. 

At Bovey, too, ‘ young men were induced to kiss the magic 
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stone, pledging allegiance in upholding ancient rightsand privileges.’ 
This is a clear recognition of the stone as the embodiment of the 
town and the seat of authority. Is there any similar evidence 
about London Stone? I think there is, and here is how we arrive 
at it. 

We saw that the later West Saxon kings were crowned on the 
Royal Sacred Stone at Kingston in Surrey. So, too, the Scotch 
kings were crowned on the Sacred Stone of Scone, now in West- 
minster Abbey. All the world over, it is a common practice to 
inaugurate the king or chief on such a Sacred Stone; and some- 
times, as in the case of the Lia Fail or Stone of Destiny on the 
great tumulus at Tara in Ireland, the stone cried aloud when the 
true king sat upon it. Now, in the well-known version of the 
Jack Cade story, familiar to all of us in the pages of Shakespeare, 
we get an exactly similar memory about London Stone. As Cade, 
who pretended to be Mortimer, Earl of March, ‘came by London 
Stone, he strake it with his sword,’ says the chronicler whom 
Shakespeare followed ; and then, to give the incident in the form 
it assumes in ‘King Henry VI.,’ he said, ‘ Now is Mortimer lord 
of this city. And here, sitting upon London Stone, I charge and 
command that, of the City’s cost, the conduit run nothing but 
claret wine this first year of our reign.’ This is right royal lan- 
guage. Clearly, we have here a burlesque coronation and a 
comic edict, issued, as it were, from the recognised throne and 
court of the city. 

I may be mistaken, but even in earlier times, I fancy, we 
catch some faint echo of such an imperial importance at- 
tached to coronation upon London Stone. There were two places, 
I believe, in southern England (or to be more precise still, in 
Wessex), which long retained in early English days the abiding 
memory of imperial Roman unity. Those two places were Bath 
and London. When Edgar, for example, wished to be crowned 
as Basileus of Britain, we are specially told it was in the ‘old 
minster’ at Bath that he was hallowed as overlord of all this 
island. Every other recorded act of Edgar’s reign—his connection 
with Dunstan, a monk of the old Romano-British monastery at 
Glastonbury ; his ostentation of imperial British power, when he 
was rowed in his barge by eight subject Celtic princes on the 
sacred British river, the Dee; his relation with his vassal, Ken- 
neth, King of Scots, to whom he handed over the subject fief of 
the Lothians—brings out the full significance of this coronation 
in Bath Abbey and of the open assumption of imperial dignity. 
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Bath was evidently one of the two spots where, in the opinion of 
the tenth century, an emperor of Britain might fitly be crowned. 
Indeed, few people are aware that a King of Bath was annually 
elected by the citizens in the folk-moot up to the days of the 
Georges, and that this petty local monarch was chosen and 
inaugurated on the very same day on which Edgar was hallowed 
king in the old minster. Beau Nash’s title of King of Bath was 
not, as one might suppose, a mere freak of fancy—the Beau was 
the last of a long line of shadowy princes, the first of whom, 
Farinmail, is commemorated in the English Chronicle as slain by 
Cuthwine the West Saxon at the battle of Deorham in 577. 

But if Bath was one such spot where a British emperor might 
fitly be crowned, was London another? I think it was, and for 
this reason. When Swegen the Dane invaded England in the 
reign of Ethelred, there is a curious entry in the Chronicle anent 
Bath and London. Swegen had already subjugated the half- 
Danish north. ‘Earl Uhtred and all Northumbrians soon bowed 
to him, and all the folk in Lindsey: and sithence the folk in the 
Five Burgs, and shortly after, all the host by north of Watling 
Street.’ But till Swegen had been acknowledged king of the 
West Saxons in one of the old Roman towns, he clearly did not 
consider himself Emperor of Britain. He marched on Oxford, 
which received him ; on the royal city of Winchester, which made 
no resistance. And then he tried to be made king at London. 
But at London Ethelred was waiting, and the city held out. So 
Swegen as an alternative marched westward upon Bath. There 
the thegns of Wessex ‘bowed to him and gave him hostages.’ 
And mark what follows : ‘When he had thus fared, he went north 
to his ships, and all the folk held him then for full king.’ London 
itself gave way ; Ethelred fled to Normandy, and Swegen remained 
undisputed overlord of Britain. By the date of the Conquest, 
however, as Mr. Green remarks, election in London had come to 
be the mark of complete kingship. 

If I read this record aright, then, London and Bath were the 
two places where men thought an emperor of Britain might be 
duly inaugurated. Failing one, Swegen tried the other. And 
we must remember in this connection that London was not as yet 
a royal city, that Westminster was still unbuilt—a marshy islet-— 
and that Winchester was then the kingly home of the West Saxon 
princes, while the Sacred Stone of Kingston-on-Thames was their 
coronation seat as mere lords of Wessex. Nevertheless, Swegen’s 
son Canute was elected and crowned King of all England in 
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London. I infer, therefore, that coronation at London or Bath 
had a wider and quasi-imperial meaning—that it stamped the 
person so crowned as the successor, perhaps, of Constantine and 
Carausius—perhaps, too, of Arthur, of Ambrosius, and of Uther 
Pendragon. Nay, there was even a time when Canute was 
practical master of England, but Edmund Ironside was king in 
London alone. At any rate, I think—if one puts together these 
facts side by side with Cade’s action at London Stone, and with 
the practical collapse of the English party at the Norman Con- 
quest, when ‘all the best men of London’ came out to meet 
William of Normandy and ‘ bowed to him for need ’—little doubt 
can remain of the importance attached both to London itself and 
to its namesake Stone from a very early period. 

These are only suggestions, glimpses, ideas. I hope London 
antiquaries may do something to help them out by fuller informa- 
tion. But I trust I have at least made clear the very intimate 
connection long supposed to subsist between the City and this its 
sacred fetish—a connection so close that the Stone was accepted 
as the embodiment and symbol of the community itself, much as 
the mace or the crown are accepted to-day as the embodiment or 
symbol of the monarchy and the sovereign. And if we look away 
from London Stone itself to those other fetish stones which Pau- 
sanias mentions as among the most venerated objects of worship 
in the most ancient temples of Hellas, we shall understand in part 
the true nature of its sanctity. Look as you pass that iron grill 
in Cannon Street, and remember that the little worn block that 
now remains there is but the last relic of what was once an im- 
posing earth-fast pillar, more antique perhaps than any Roman 
remains in this isle of Britain. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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The Doubje Alibi. 


LEN ALINE is probably the loneliest place in the lone moorlands 
of Western Galloway. The country is entirely pastoral, and 
I fancy that the very pasture is bad enough, Stretches of deer- 
grass and ling, rolling endlessly to the feet of Cairnsmure and 
the circle of the eastern hills, cannot be good feeding for the least 
Epicurean of sheep, and sheep do not care for the lank and sour 
herbage by the sides of the ‘lanes,’ as the half-stagnant, black, 
deep, and weedy burns are called in this part of the country. 
The scenery is not unattractive, but tourists never wander to these 
wastes where no inns are, and even the angler seldom visits them. 
Indeed, the fishing is not to be called good, and the ‘ lanes,’ which 
‘seep,’ as the Scotch say, through marshes and beneath low 
hillsides, are not such excellent company as the garrulous and 
brawling brooks of the Border or of the Highlands. As the lanes 
flow, however, from far-away lochs, it happens that large trout 
make their way into them—trout which, if hooked, offer a gallant 
resistance before they can be hauled over the weeds that usually 
line the watercourses. 
_ Partly for the sake of trying this kind of angling, partly from 
a temporary distaste for the presence of men and women, partly 
for the purpose of finishing a work styled A History of the 
Unexplained, I once spent a month in the solitudes of Glen 
Aline. I stayed at the house of a shepherd, who, though not an 
unintelligent man, was by no means possessed of the modern 
spirit. He and his brother swains had sturdily and successfully 
resisted an attempt made by the schoolmaster at a village some 
seven miles off to get a postal service in the glen more frequently 
than once a week. A post once a week was often enough for 
lucky people who did not get letters twice a year. It was not my 
shepherd, but another, who once came with his wife to the village, 
after a twelve miles’ walk across the hills, to ask ‘ what the day of 
the week was.’ They had lost’count, and the man had attended to 
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his work on a day which the dame averred to be the Sabbath. He 
denied that it was the Sabbath, and I believe that it turned out 
to be a Tuesday. This little incident gives some idea of the 
delightful absence of population in Glen Aline. But no words 
can paint the utter loneliness, which could actually be felt ; the 
empty moors, the empty sky. The heaps of stones by a burnside, 
here and there, showed that a cottage had once existed where 
now was no habitation. One such spot was rather to be shunned 
by the superstitious, for here,eabout 1698, a cottar family had 
been evicted by endless unaccountable disturbances in the house. 
Stones were thrown by invisible hands—though occasionally, by 
the way, a white hand, with no apparent body attached to it, was 
viewed by the curious who came to the spot. Heavy objects of 
all sorts floated in the air; rappings and voices were heard; 
the end wall was pulled down by an unknown agency. The 

story is extant in a pious old pamphlet called ‘Sadducees 
- Defeated,’ and a great deal more to the same effect—a master- 
piece by the parish minister, signed and attested by the other 
ministers of the Glen Kens. The Edinburgh edition of the 
pamphlet is rare; the London edition may be procured without 
much difficulty. 

The site of this ruined cottage, however, had no terrors for the 
neighbours, or rather for the neighbour, my shepherd. In fact 
he seemed to have forgotten the legend till I reminded him of 
it, for I had come across the tale in my researches into the 
Unexplained. The shepherd and his family, indeed, were quite 
devoid of superstition, and in this respect very unlike the northern 
Highlanders. However, the fallen cottage had nothing to do with 
my own little adventure in Glen Aline, and I mention it merely 
as the most notable of the tiny ruins which attest the presence, 
in the past, of a larger population. One cannot marvel that the 
people ‘ flitted ’ from the moors and morasses of Glen Aline into 
less melancholy neighbourhoods. The very sheep seemed scarcer 
here than elsewhere; grouse-disease had devastated the moors, 
sportsmen consequently did not visit them ; and only a few barren 
pairs, with crow-picked skeletons of dead birds in the heather 
now and then, showed that the shootings had once perhaps been 
marketable. My shepherd’s cottage was four miles from the 
little-travelled road to Dalmellington ; long, bad miles they were, 
across bog and heather. Consequently I seldom saw any face of 
man, except in or about the cottage. My work went on rapidly 
enough in such an undisturbed life. Empires might fall, parties 
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might break like bursting shells, and banks might break also: I 
plodded on with my labour, and went a-fishing when the day 
promised well. There was a hill loch (Loch Nan) about five miles 
away, which I favoured a good deal. The trout were large and 
fair of flesh, and in proper weather they rose pretty freely and 
could be taken by an angler wading from the shore. There was 
no boat. The wading, however, was difficult and dangerous, 
owing to the boggy nature of the bottom, which quaked like a 
quicksand in some places. The black water, never stirred by 
duck or moorhen, the dry rustling reeds, the noisome smell of 
decaying vegetable-matter when you stirred it up in wading, the 
occasional presence of a dead sheep by the sullen margin of the 
tarn, were all opposed to cheerfulness. Still, the fish were there, 
and the ‘lane,’ which sulkily glided from the loch towards the 
distant river, contained some monsters, which took worm after a 
flood. One misty morning, as I had just topped the low ridge 
from which the loch became visible, I saw a man fishing from my 
favourite bench. Never had I noticed a human being there 
before, and I was not well pleased to think that some emissary of 
Mr. Watson Lyall was making experiments in Loch Nan, and 
would describe it in The Sportsman’s Guide. The mist blew 
white and thick for a minute or two over the loch side, as it often 
does at Loch Skene; so white and thick and sudden that the 
bewildered angler there is apt to lose his way, and fall over the 
precipice of the Grey Mare’s Tail. When the curtain of cloud 
rose again, the loch was lonely: the angler had disappeared. I 
went on rejoicing, and made a pretty good basket as the weather 
improved and grew warmer—a change which gives an appetite to 
trout in some hilllochs. Among the sands between the stones on 
the farther bank I found traces of the angler’s footsteps; he was 
not a phantom, at all events, for phantoms do not wear heavily 
nailed boots, as he evidently did. The traces, which were soon 
lost, of course, inclined me to think that he had retreated up a 
narrow green burnside, with rather high banks, through which, in 
rainy weather, a small feeder fell into the loch. I guessed that 
he had been frightened away by the descent of the mist, which 
usually ‘ puts down’ the trout and prevents them from feeding. 
In that case his alarm was premature. I marched homewards, 
happy with the unaccustomed weight of my basket, the contents of 
which were a welcome change from the usual porridge and potatoes, 
tea (without milk), jam, and scones of the shepherd’s table. But, 
as I reached the height above the loch on my westward path, and 
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looked back to see if rising fish were dimpling the still waters, 
all flushed as they were with sunset, behold, there was the Other 
Man at work again ! 

I should have thought no more about him had I not twice 
afterwards seen him at a distance, fishing up a ‘lane’ ahead of 
me, in the loneliest regions, and thereby, of course, spoiling my 
sport. I knew him by his peculiar stoop, which seemed not un- 
familiar to me, and by his hat, which was of the clerical pattern 
once known, perhaps still known, as ‘a Bible-reader’s ’"—a low, soft, 
slouched black felt. The second time that I found him thus 
anticipating me, I left off fishing and walked rather briskly to- 
wards him, to satisfy my curiosity, and ask the usual questions, 
‘What sport ?” and ‘ What flies?’ But as soon as he observed me 
coming he strode off across the heather. Uncourteous as it seems, 
I felt so inquisitive that I followed him. But he walked so rapidly, 
and was so manifestly anxious to shake me off, that I gave up the 
pursuit. Even if he were a poacher whose conscience smote him 
for using salmon-roe, I was not ‘my brother’s keeper, nor any- 
body’s keeper. He might ‘otter’ the loch, but how could I 
prevent him ? 

It was no affair of mine, and yet—where had I seen him be- 
fore? His gait, his stoop, the carriage of his head, all seemed 
familiar—but a short-sighted man is accustomed to this kind of 
puzzle: he is always recognising the wrong person, when he does 
not fail to recognise the right one. 

I am rather short-sighted, but science has its resources. Two 
or three days after my encounter with this very shy sportsman I 
went again to Loch Nan. But this time I took with me a strong 
field-glass. As I neared the crest of the low heathery slope im- 
mediately above the loch, whence the water first comes into view, 
I lay down on the ground and crawled like a deer-stalker to the 
skyline. 

Then I got out the glass and reconnoitred. There was my 
friend, sure enough ; moreover, he was playing a very respectable 
trout. But he was fishing on the near side of the loch, and 
though I had a very distinct view of his back, and indeed of all 
his attenuated form, I was as far as ever from recognising him, or 
guessing where, if anywhere, I had seen him before. I now de- 
termined to stalk him ; but this was not too easy, as there is liter- 
ally no cover on the hillside, except a long ‘march dyke’ of the 
usual loose stones, which ran down to the loch-side, and indeed 
three or four feet into the loch, reaching it at a short distance to 
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the right of the angler. Behind this I skulked, in an eagerly 
undignified manner, and was just about to climb the wall unob- 
served, when two grouse got up, with their wild cluck, cluck of 
alarm, and flew down past the angler and over the loch. He did 
not even look round, but jerked his line out of the water, reeled 
it up, and set off walking along the loch-side. He was making, 
no doubt, for the little glen up which I fancied that he must have 
retreated on the first occasion when I saw him. I set off walking 
round the tarn on my own side—the left side—expecting to antici- 
pate him, and that he must pass me on his way up the little 
burnside. But I had miscalculated the distance, or the pace. He 
was first at the burnside ; and now I cast courtesy and everything 
but curiosity to the winds, and deliberately followed him. He 
was a few score of yards ahead of me, walking rapidly, when he 
suddenly climbed the burnside to the left, and was lost to my eyes 
for a few moments. I reached the place, ascended the steep green 
declivity, and found myself on the open undulating moor, with no 
human being in sight ! 

The grass and heather were short. I saw no bush, no hollow, 
where he could by any possibility have hidden himself. Had he 
met a Boojum he could not have more ‘softly and suddenly 
vanished away.’ 

I make no pretence of being more courageous than my neigh- 
bours, and, in this juncture, perhaps I was less so. The long days 
of loneliness in waste Glen Aline, and too many solitary cigarettes, 
had probably injured my nerve. So, when I suddenly heard a 
sigh and the half-smothered sound of a convulsive cough—hollow, 
if ever a cough was hollow—hard by me, at my side as it were, 
and yet could behold no man, nor any place where a man might 
conceal himself—nothing but moor and sky and tufts of rushes— 
then I turned away and walked down the glen: not slowly. I 
shall not deny that I often looked over my shoulder as I went, 
and that, when I reached the loch, I did not angle without many 
a backward glance. Such an appearance and disappearance as 
this, I remembered, were in the experience of Sir Walter Scott. 
Lockhart does not tell the anecdote, which is in a little anonymous 
volume, Recollections of Sir Walter Scoit, published before Lock- 
hart’s book. Sir Walter reports that he was once riding across 
the moor to Ashiestiel, in the clear brown summer twilight, after 
sunset. He saw a man a little way ahead of him, but, just before 
he reached the spot, the man disappeared. Scott rode about and 
about, searching the low heather as I had done, but to no 
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purpose. He rode on, and, glancing back, saw the same man at 
the same place. He turned his horse, galloped to the spot, and 
again—nothing! ‘Then,’ says Sir Walter, ‘neither the mare nor 
I cared to wait any longer.’ Neither had I cared to wait, and, if 
there is any shame in the confession, on my head be it! 

Then came a week of blazing summer weather; tramping 
over moors to lochs like sheets of burnished steel was out of 
the question, and I worked at my book, which now was all but 
finished. At length I wrote THE Enp, and ‘6 le bon ouff! que je 
poussais,’ as Flaubert says about one of his own laborious conclu- 
sions. The weather broke, we had a deluge, and then came a 
soft cloudy day, with a warm southern wind suggesting a final 
march on Loch Nan. I packed some scones and marmalade into 
my creel, filled my flask with whiskey, my cigarette-case with 
cigarettes, and started on the familiar track with the happiest 
anticipations. The Lone Fisher was quite out of my mind; the 
day was exhilarating—one of those true fishing days when you feel 
the presence of the sun without seeing him. Still, I looked rather 
cautiously over the edge of the slope above the loch, and, by Jove! 
there he was, fishing the near side, and wading deep among the 
reeds! I did not stalk him this time, but set off running down 
the hillside behind him as quickly as my basket, with its load of 
waders and boots would permit. I was within forty yards of him, 
when he gave a wild stagger, tried to recover himself, failed, and, 
this time, disappeared in a perfectly legitimate and accountable 
manner. The treacherous peaty bottom had given way, and his 
floating hat, with a splash on the surface, and a few black bubbles, 
were all that testified to his existence. There was a broken old paling 
hard by; I tore off a long plank, waded in as near as I dared, and, 
by help of the plank, after a good deal of slipping which involved 
an exemplary drenching, I succeeded in getting him on to dry 
land. He was a distressing spectacle—his body and face all 
blackened with the slimy peat-mud; and he fell half-fainting on 
the grass, convulsed by a terrible cough. My first care was to 
give him whiskey, by perhaps a mistaken impulse of humanity ; 
my next, as he lay exhausted, was to bring water in my hat, and 
remove the black mud from his face. 

Then I saw Percy Allen—Allen of St. Jude’s! His face was 
wasted, his thin long beard (he had not worn a beard of old), 
clogged as it was with peat-stains, showed flecks of grey. 

‘Allen, Percy,’ I said, ‘what wind blew you here ?’ 

But he did not answer; and, as he coughed, it was too plain 
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that the shock of his accident had broken some vessel in the 
lungs. I tended him as well as I knew how to do it. I sat beside 
him, giving him what comfort I might, and all the time my 
memory flew back to college days, and to our strange and most 
unhappy last meeting, and his subsequent inevitable disgrace. 
Far away from here—Loch Nan and the vacant moors—my memory 
wandered. ; 

It was at Blocksby’s auction-room in a street near the Strand, 
on the eve of a great book-sale three years before, that we had 
met, for almost the last time, as I believed, though it is true that 
we had not spoken on that occasion. It is necessary that I should 
explain what occurred, or what I and three other credible wit- 
nesses believed to have occurred ; for, upon my word, the more I 
see and hear of human evidence of any event, the less do I regard 
it as anything better than an excessively probable hypothesis. 

To make a long story as short as may be, I should say that 
Allen and I had been acquainted when we were undergraduates ; 
that, when fellows of our respective colleges, our acquaintance had 
become intimate ; that we had once shared a little bit of fishing 
on the Test ; and that we were both book-collectors. I was a com- 
paratively sane bibliomaniac, but to Allen the time came when he 
grudged every penny that he did not spend on rare books, and 
when he actually gave up his share of the water we used to take 
together, that his contribution to the rent might go for rare editions 
and bindings. After this deplorable change of character we 
naturally saw each other less, but we were still friendly. I went 
up to town to scribble; Allen stayed on at Oxford. One day I 
chanced to go into Blocksby’s rooms; it was a Friday, I remember— 
there was to be a great sale on the Monday. There I met Allen 
in ecstasies over one of the books displayed in the little side-room 
on the right hand of the sale-room. He had taken out of a glass 
case and was gloating over a book which, it seems, had long been 
the Blue Rose of his fancy as a collector. He was crazed about 
Longepierre, the old French amateur, whose volumes, you may 
remember, were always bound in blue morocco, and tooled, on the 
centre and at the corners, with his badge, the Golden Fleece. 
Now the tome which so fascinated Allen was a Theocritus, pub- 
lished at Rome by Caliergus—a Theocritus on blue paper, if you 
please, bound in Longepierre’s morocco livery, doublé with red 
morocco, and, oh ecstasy! with a copy of Longepierre’s version of 
one Idyll on the flyleaf, signed with the translator’s initials, and 
headed @ Mon Roy. It is known to the curious that Louis XIV. 
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particularly admired and praised this little poem, calling it ‘a 
model of honourable gallantry.’ Clearly the grateful author had 
presented his own copy to the King; and here it was, when king 
and crown had gone down into dust. 

Allen showed me the book; he could hardly let it leave his 
hands. 

‘Here is a pearl,’ he had said, ‘a gem beyond price !’ 

‘I'm afraid you'll find it so,’ I said; ‘that is for Paillet or 
Rothschild, not for you, my boy.’ 

‘I fear so,’ he had answered ; ‘if I could sell my whole library 
to-morrow I could hardly raise the money ;’ for he was poor, and 
it was rumoured that his mania had already made him acquainted 
with the Jews. 

We parted. I went home to chambers; Allen stayed 
adoring the unexampled Longepierre. That night I dined out, 
and happened to sit next a young lady who possessed a great deal 
of taste, though that was the least of her charms. The fashion 
for book-collecting was among her innocent pleasures; she had 
seen Allen’s books at Oxford, and I told her of his longings for the 
Theocritus. Miss Breton at once was eager to see the book, and 
the other books, and I obtained leave to go with her and Mrs. 
Breton to the auction-rooms next day. The little side-room 
where the treasures were displayed was empty, except for an 
attendant, when we went in; we looked at the things and made 
learned remarks, but I admit that I was more concerned to look 
at Miss Breton than at any work in leather by Derome or 
Bauzonnet. We were thus a good deal occupied, perhaps, with 
each other ; people came and went, while our heads were bent over 
a case of volumes under the window. When we did leave, on the 
appeal of Mrs. Breton, we both—both I and Kate—Miss Breton, I 
mean—saw Allen—at least I saw him, and believed she did— 
absorbed in gazing at the Longepierre Theocritus. He held it 
rather near his face; the gas, which had been lit, fell on the 
shining Golden Fleeces of the cover, on his long thin hands, and 
eager studious features. It would have been a pity to disturb 
him in his ecstasy. I looked at Miss Breton ; we both smiled, 
and, of course, I presumed we smiled for the same reason. 

I happen to know, and unluckily did it happen, the very 
minute of the hour when we left Blocksby’s. It was a quarter to 
four o’clock—a church-tower was chiming the three-quarters in the 
Strand, and I looked half mechanically at my own watch, which 
was five minutes fast. On Sunday I went down to Oxford, and 
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happened to lounge into Allen’s rooms. He was lying on a sofa 
reading the Spectator. After chatting a little, I said, ‘You 
took no notice of me or of the Bretons yesterday, Allen, at 
Blocksby’s.’ 

‘I didn’t see you,’ he said ; and as he was speaking there came 
a knock at the door. 

‘Come in!’ cried Allen, and a man entered who was a stranger 
tome. You would not have called him a gentleman perhaps. 
However, I admit that I am possibly no great judge of a gentleman. 

Allen looked up. 

‘Hullo! Mr. Thomas,’ he said, ‘ have you come up to see Mr, 
Mortby,’ mentioning a well-known Oxford bibliophile. ‘ Wharton,’ 
he went on, addressing me, ‘this is Mr. Thomas from Blocksby’s.’ 

‘I bowed. Mr. Thomas seemed embarrassed. ‘Can I have a 
word alone with you, sir?’ he murmured to Allen. 

‘ Certainly,’ answered Allen, looking rather surprised. ‘ You'll 
excuse me a moment, Wharton,’ he said to me. ‘ Stop and lunch, 
won't you? There’s the old Spectator for you;’ and he took Mr. 
Thomas into a small den where he used to hear his pupils read 
their essays, and so forth. 

In a few minutes he came out, looking rather pale, and took 
an embarrassed farewell of Mr. Thomas, 

‘Look here, Wharton,’ he said to me; ‘ here is a curious busi- 
ness. That fellow from Blocksby’s tells me that the Longepierre 
Theocritus disappeared yesterday afternoon; that I was the last 
person in whose hand it was seen, and that not only the man who 
always attends in the room, but Lord Tarras and Mr. Wentworth, 
saw it in my hands just before it was missed.’ 

‘What a nuisance!’ I answered. ‘ You were looking at it when 
Miss Breton and I saw you, and you didn’t notice us. Does 
Thomas know when—I mean about what o’clock—the book was first 
missed ?’ 

‘That’s the lucky part of the whole worry,’ said Allen. ‘I left 
the rooms at three exactly, and it was missed about ten minutes 
to four ; dozens of people must have handled it in that interval of 
time. So interesting a book!’ 

‘But,’ I said, and paused—‘are you sure your watch was 
right ?’ 

‘ Quite certain ; besides, I looked at a church clock. Why on 
earth do you ask ?’ 

‘ Because—I am awfully sorry—there is some unlucky muddle ; 
but it was exactly a quarter, or perhaps seventeen minutes, to 
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four when both Miss Breton and I saw you absorbed in the 
Longepierre.’ 

‘Oh, it’s quite impossible,’ Allen answered ; ‘I was far enough 
away from Blocksby’s at a quarter to four.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ I said. ‘Of course you can prove that, if it is 
necessary ; though I daresay the book had fallen behind a row of 
others, and has been found by this time. Where were you ata 
quarter to four?’ 

‘TI really don’t feel obliged to stand a cross-examination before 
my time,’ answered Allen, flushing a little. Then I remembered 
that I was engaged to lunch at All Souls’, which was true enough ; 
convenient, too, for I do not quite see how the conversation could 
have been carried on pleasantly much further. For I had seen 
him—not a doubt about it. But there was one curious thing. 
Next time I met Miss Breton I told her the story, and said, ‘ You 
remember how we saw Allen at Blocksby’s, just as we were going 
away ?’ | 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I did not see him ; where was he?’ 

‘Then why did you smile—don’t you remember? I looked 
at him and at you, and I thought you smiled!’ 

‘ Because—well, I suppose because you smiled,’ she said. And 
the subject of the conversation was changed. 

It was an excessively awkward affair. It did not come ‘ before 
the public,’ except, of course, in the agreeably mythical gossip of 
an evening paper, the Rowdy Puritan. There was no more 
public scandal than that. Allen was merely ruined. The matter 
was introduced to the notice of the Wardens and the other Fellows 
of St. Jude’s. What Lord Tarras saw, what Mr. Wentworth saw, 
what J saw, clearly proved that Allen was in the auction-rooms, 
and had the confounded book in his hand, at an hour when, as he 
asserted, he had left the place for some time. It was admitted 
by one of the people employed at the sale-rooms that Allen had 
been noticed (he was well known there) leaving the house at 
three. But he must have come back again, of course, as at least 
four people could have sworn to his presence in the show-room at 
a quarter to four o'clock. When he was asked, in a private 
interview, by the Head of his College, to say where he went after 
leaving Blocksby’s, Allen refused to answer. He merely said 
that he could not prove the facts; that his own word would not 
be taken against that of so many unprejudiced and even friendly 
witnesses. He simply threw up the game. He resigned his 
fellowship ; he took his name off the books ; he disappeared. 
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There was a good deal of talk; people spoke about the un- 
scrupulousness of collectors, and repeated old anecdotes on that 
subject. Then the business was forgotten. Next, in a year’s time 
or so, the book—the confounded Longepierre Theocritus—was 
found in a pawnbroker’s shop. The history of its adventures was 
traced beyond a shadow of doubt. It had been very adroitly 
stolen, and disposed of, by a notorious book-thief, a gentleman by 
birth—now dead, but well remembered. Ask Mr. Quaritch! 

Allen’s absolute innocence was demonstrated beyond cavil, 
though nobody paid any particular attention to the demonstration. 
As for Allen, he had vanished ; he was heard of no more. 

He was here; dying here, beside the black wave of lone 
Loch Nan. 

All this, so long in the telling, I had time enough to think 
over as I sat and watched him, and wiped his lips with water from 
the burn, clearer and sweeter than the water of the loch. 

At last his fit of coughing ceased, and a kind of peace came 
into his face. 

‘ Allen, my dear old boy,’ I said —I don’t often use the language 
of affection—‘ did you never hear that all that stupid story was 
cleared up ; that everyone knows you are innocent ?’ 

He only shook his head; he did not dare to speak, but he 
looked happier, and he put his hand in mine. 

I sat holding his hand, stroking it. I don’t know how long I 
sat there; I had put my coat and waterproof under him. He 
was ‘wet through,’ of course; there was little use in what I 
did. What could I do with him ?—how bring him to a warm and 
dry place ? 

The idea seemed to strike him, for he half rose, and pointed 
to the little burnside, across the loch. An idea occurred to me; 
I tore a leaf from my sketch-book, put the paper with a pencil in 
his hand, and said, ‘ Where do you live? Don’t speak. Write.’ 

He wrote in a faint scrawl, ‘ Help me to that burnside. Then 
I can guide you.’ 

I hardly know how I got him there, for, light as he was, I am 
no Hercules. However, with many a rest, we reached the little 
dell ; and then I carried him up its green side, and laid him on the 
heather of the moor. 

He wrote again : 

‘Go to that clump of rushes—the third from the little 
hillock. Then look, but be careful. Then lift the big grass 
tussock,’ 
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The spot which Allen indicated was on the side of a rather 
steep grassy slope. I approached it, dragged at the tussock of 
grass, which came away easily enough, and revealed the entrance 
to no more romantic hiding-place than an old secret whiskey 
‘still.’ Private stills, not uncommon in Sutherland and some 
other northern shires, are extinct in Galloway. Allen had pro- 
bably found this one by accident in his wanderings, and in his 
half-insane bitterness against mankind had made it, for some 
time at least, his home. The smoke-blackened walls, the recesses 
where the worm-tub and the still now stood, all plainly enough 
betrayed the original user of the hiding-place. There was a low 
bedstead, a shelf or two, whereon lay a few books—a Shakespeare, a 
Homer, a Walton, Plutarch’s Lives; very little else out of a 
library once so rich. There was a tub of oatmeal, a heap of dry 
peat, two or three eggs in a plate, some bottles, a keg of whiskey, 
some sardine-tins, a box with clothes—that was nearly all the 
‘ plenishing’ of this hermitage. It was never likely to be dis- 
covered, except by the smoke, when the inmate lit a fire. The 
local shepherd knew it, of course, but Allen had bought his 
silence : not that there were many neighbours for the shepherd to 
tattle with. 

Allen had recovered strength enough by this time to reach his 
den with little assistance. He made me beat up the white of one 
of the eggs with a little turpentine, which was probably, under 
the circumstances, the best styptic for his malady within his reach. 
I lit his fire of peats, undressed him, put him to bed, and made 
him as comfortable as might be in the den which he had chosen. 
Then I went back to the shepherd’s, sent a messenger to the 
nearest doctor, and procured a kind of sledge, generally used for 
dragging peat home, wherein, with abundance of blankets for 
covering, I hoped to bring Allen back to the shepherd’s cottage. 

Not to delay over details, this was managed at last, and the 
unhappy fellow was under a substantial roof. But he was very 
ill; he became delirious and raved of many things—talked of 
old college adventures, bid recklessly for imaginary books, and 
practised other eccentricities of fever. 

When his fever left him he was able to converse in a way—I 
talking, and he scrawling faintly with a pencil on paper. I told 
him how his character had been cleared, how he had been hunted 
for, advertised for, vainly enough. To the shepherds’ cottages, 
where he had lived till the beginning of that summer, newspapers 
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rarely came; to his den in the old secret still, of course they 
never came at all. 

His own story of what he had been doing at the fatal hour 
when so many people saw him at the auction-rooms was brief. 

He had left the rooms, as he said, at three o’clock, pondering 
how he might raise money for the book on which his heart was 
set. His feet had taken him, half unconsciously, to 


a dismal court, 
Place of Israelite resort, 


where dwelt and dealt one Isaacs, from whom he had, at various 
times, borrowed money on usury. The name of Isaacs was over 
a bell, one of many at the door, and, when the bell was rung, the 
street door ‘opened of his own accord,’ like that of the little 
tobacco-and-talk club which used to exist in an alley off Pall 
Mall. Allen rang the bell, the outer door opened, and, as he was 
standing at the door of Isaacs’s chambers, before he had knocked, 
that portal also opened, and the office-boy, a young Jew, slunk 
cautiously out. On seeing Allen, he had seemed at once surprised 
and alarmed. Allen asked if his master was in; the lad answered 
‘No’ in a hesitating way ; but, on second thoughts, averred that 
Isaacs ‘would be back immediately,’ and requested Allen to go in 
and wait. He did so, but Isaacs never came, and Allen fell 
asleep. He had a very distinct and singular dream, he said, of 
being in Messrs. Blocksby’s rooms, of handling the Longepierre, 
and of seeing Wentworth there, and Lord Tarras. When he 
wakened he was very cold, and, of course, it was pitch-dark. He 
did not remember where he was; he lit a match and a candle on 
the chimney-piece. Then slowly his memory came back to him, 
and not only his memory, but his consciousness of what he had 
wholly forgotten—namely, that this was Saturday, the Sabbath of 
the Jews, and that there was not the faintest chance of Isaacs’s 
arrival at his place of business. In the same moment the embar- 
rassment and confusion of the young Israelite flashed vividly 
across his mind, and he saw that he was in a very awkward 
position. If that fair Hebrew boy had been robbing, or trying to 
rob, the till; then Allen’s position was serious indeed, as here he 
was, alone, at an untimely hour, in the office. So he blew the 
candle out, and went down the dingy stairs as quietly as possible, 
took the first cab he met, drove to Paddington, and went up to 
Oxford. 


It is probable that the young child of Israel,.if he had been 
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attempting any mischief, did not succeed in it. Had there been any 
trouble, it is likely enough that he would have involved Allen in the 
grief. Then Allen would have been in a, perhaps, unprecedented 
position. He could have established an alibi, as far as the Jew’s 
affairs went, by proving that he had been at Blocksby’s at the 
hour when the boy would truthfully have sworn that he had let 
him into Isaacs’s chambers. And, as far as the charge against 
him at Blocksby’s went, the evidence of the young Jew would 
have gone to prove that he was at Isaacs’s, where he had'no 
business to be, when we saw him at Blocksby’s. But, unhappily, 
each alibi would have been almost equally compromising. The 
difficulty never arose, but the reason why Allen refused to give 
any account: of what he had been doing, and where he had 
been, at four o’clock on that Saturday afternoon—a refusal that 
told so heavily against him—is now sufficiently clear. His state- 
ment would, we may believe, never have been corroborated by the 
youthful Hebrew, who certainly had his own excellent reasons for 
silence, and who, probably, had carefully established an alibi of 
his own elsewhere. 

The true account of Allen’s appearance, or apparition, at 
Blocksby’s, when I and Tarras, Wentworth, and the attendant 
recognised him, and Miss Breton did not, is thus part of the 
History of the Unexplained. Allen might have appealed to pre- 
cedents in the annals of the Psychical Society, where they exist 
in scores, and are technically styled ‘ collective hallucinations.’ 
But neither a jury, nor a judge, perhaps, would accept the testi- 
mony of experts in Psychical Research if offered in a criminal 
trial, nor acquit a wraith. 

Possibly this scepticism has never yet injured the cause of an 
innocent man. Yet I know, in my own personal experience, and 
have heard from others, from men of age, sagacity, and acquaint- 
ance with the greatest affairs, instances in which persons have 
been distinctly seen by sane, healthy, and honourable witnesses, 
in places and circumstances where it was (as we say) ‘ physically 
impossible’ that they should have been, and where they certainly 
were not themselves aware of having been. That is why human 
testimony seems to me to establish no more, in certain circum- 
stances, than a highly probable working hypothesis—a hypothesis 
on which, of course, we are bound to act. 

There is little more to tell. By dint of careful nursing poor 
Allen was enabled to travel; he reached Mentone, and there the 
mistral ended him. He was a lonely man, with no kinsfolk; his 
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character was cleared among the people who knew him best; the 
others have forgotten him. Nobody can be injured. by this ex- 
planation of his silence when called on to prove his innocence, 
and of his unusually successful vanishing from a society which 
had never tried very hard to discover him in his retreat. He has 
lived and suffered and died, and left behind him little but an 
incident in the History of the Unexplained. 
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Wild Beasts and Their Ways. 


IR SAMUEL BAKER’S new book, entitled Wild Beasts 
and their Ways, will be the source of great pleasure and 
interest to all his disciples and admirers. It is doubtful if there 
is any man now living who has had a longer and more varied 
experience than Sir Samuel Baker in the pursuit and destruction 
of all the large animals fere nature. His knowledge of them 
must be described as cosmopolitan. Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America have each and all provided him with a happy hunting- 
ground. The elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
crocodile, lions, tigers, leopards, wolves, wild boars and bears, 
bisons (which the Americans call buffaloes), Indian and Cape 
buffaloes, elks, wapiti, sambur and red deer, have all been hunted, 
and hunted successfully, by him. 

There is one point to which Sir Samuel Baker desires specially 
to draw the attention of his readers, regarding his own character 
as a sportsman. Although, by the necessity of the case, his pages 
are somewhat blood-stained, he says that he never, if it could be 
avoided, fired an unnecessary shot, or tried to increase the mere 
number of the animals slain by him when he had provided suf- 
ficient food for his companions and followers, or had obtained a 
good specimen of head and horns to serve as a trophy of natural 
history. Of course, when wild elephants were numerous and the 
ivory was valuable, he shot to kill as many of them as he could 
out of a herd. And it is not to be supposed that he ever spared 
a tiger, or a lion, or a crocodile, or any other ferocious animal 
dangerous to human life. But when he was shooting bison and 
wapiti in America he refrained again and again from pulling the 
trigger, though his deadly rifle covered the vital points of those 
great animals within easy range. 

The next point to which it is expedient to draw attention may 
be stated in simple terms. Whenever Sir Samuel Baker fired a 
shot, he fired to kill, Putting it in this form, it seems as if every 
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sportsman might say the same thing for himself. But with Sir 
S. Baker it meant a great deal more. Again and again he im- 
presses on his readers that they must not go out to shoot dange- 
rous wild animals unless they have the right sort of rifles and 
' bullets. His own favourite weapon was the ‘577 Express rifle with 
a solid bullet and a heavy charge of gunpowder. In ordinary 
covert shooting in England, where there is little element of 
danger, almost every sportsman uses his own favourite weapon and 
ammunition. When he goes into the African or Indian jungles 
he must arm himself effectually, or he may suffer for it. With the 
‘577 rifle and its proper ammunition the fearful wounds that Sir 
S. Baker so graphically and minutely describes are immediately 
fatal. The wild beast loses all power of offence or resistance, for 
so great is the shock to the system that its vitality is crushed in 
an instant. Obviously it is a matter of life or death on both 
sides. If the sportsman on foot pits himself against an elephant 
or a lion, or any other dangerous beast that is far his superior in 
strength and agility, he must trust to his rifle to put the balance 
of the chances in his favour. If he holds his rifle steady, victory 
will be on his side. Those who seek to follow in Sir S. Baker's 
footsteps will see that Providence is on the side of the big rifles 
in the hunting field as much as it was on the side of big battalions 
on the battle-field. 

As there is no special order in Sir 8. Baker’s arrangement of 
his subjects, we will take the crocodile first amongst the dangerous 
animals that he describes. The crocodile, though not the most, 
formidable, seems to be the most loathsome antagonist of man. 
It makes the blood curdle to read the tales that Sir S. Baker has 
to tell of the murder of some of his favourite followers by the 
crocodiles of the Upper Nile. It must be called murder, for most, 
of the victims of these beasts were not aggressive, but were simply 
bathing after their day’s labours were over, when the crocodile 
stole up like an assassin and dragged them beneath the water, so 
that they were seen no more. Doubtless Sir 8. Baker felt 
bitterly the impotence of his wrath against such an enemy. 
But if he could not slay the individual murderer, he could 
take vengeance on the rest. of the family. It is not easy to 
kill a crocodile outright so as to prevent it sinking beneath 
the surface. But they donot long survive the crash of a 
bullet from a °577 rifle. Sir S. Baker tells a curious anecdote 
of a large crocodile that was caught and conquered by a big and 
long-horned Abyssinian cow that had once belonged to him. The 
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cow went to the river’s edge to drink, when a crocodile seized its 
nose and tried to drag it into the water. But the cow stoutly 
resisted, and it was able by its superior weight to pull the 
crocodile up the bank of the river, when the natives surrounded 
and killed it. Sir S. Baker saw some very large crocodiles on the 
Victoria Nile, and he says that two antediluvian monsters, which 
he at first took for boulders of granite, were as thick as the body 
of a hippopotamus and of enormous length. He seems to think 
that the crocodiles are much larger in Africa than they are in 
India. But he would probably correct this opinion if he met 
some of the huge crocodiles that infest the Sunderbuns of Bengal, 
or if he would examine some of the heads of the specimens that 
are to be seen in the Calcutta Museum, where the base of the skull 
measures more than a yard in width, whilst the skeletons are 
18 ft. in length. 

Although the hippopotamus may be less loathsome than the 
crocodile, Sir 8. Baker writes that ‘there is no animal that he 
disliked more than the hippopotamus, if he was compelled to 
travel at night upon an African river in an ordinary boat.’ Even 
without this limitation the hippopotamus seems remarkably dan- 
gerous. Sir S. Baker tells how in broad daylight a hippopotamus 
charged the steamer that was towing his Diahbeeah, and perforated 
the iron plates of the vessel in two places with its projecting 
tusks, so that it made a dangerous leak. On another occasion, 
when the steamer passed over a hippopotamus that was walking 
(after the manner of these beasts) under water along the bed of 
the river, the steamer of 108 tons gave a leap into the air, as the 
water was too shallow to permit the hippopotamus to pass beneath 
the keel. What became of the hippopotamus was not ascertained. 
On another occasion a bull hippopotamus charged the Diahbeeah 
in the middle of the night, and sank a small boat that was fastened 
alongside by biting a large piece out of it. ‘Not satisfied with 
this success, it then charged the iron vessel, and would assuredly 
have sunk her if I had not stopped the onset by a shot in the skull 
with a No. 8 rifle.’ Sir S. Baker calls the animal ‘ stupidly ferocious ’ 
when it is in the water, though itis comparatively timorous on 
land. On one occasion he saw a man in a boat wantonly attacked 
and killed by a hippopotamus. The Hamran Arabs and some of 
the tribes attack the hippopotamus with their harpoons, and when 
the beast has been thus securely hooked they drag it on shore and 
slay it with their spears, whilst they half-blind it by throwing 
sand into its eyes. But the hippopotamus sometimes gets the 
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better of them and escapes. Sir S. Baker states a curious fact 
concerning a commercial change that has affected the hippopota- 
mus. Formerly its tusks, or large prominent teeth, were in great 
request by dentists to make artificial teeth. They were superior 
to ivory in the permanence of their colour, and they never turned 
yellow. But the American invention of porcelain enamel for 
artificial teeth has destroyed the value of the hippopotamus’ tusks, | 
and they are now cheaper than ivory. Some people may have 
wondered for what good purpose such an ungainly and seemingly 
useless beast as the hippopotamus was created. Sir 8S. Baker 
writes that ‘a young calf hippopotamus is delicious eating. The 
feet when stewed are far superior to those of any other animal, 
and the skin makes excellent turtle soup. The flesh of the 
animal is always palatable; and, although the meat of an old bull 
is tough, it can be successfully treated by pounding and beating 
it on a flat stone until the fibre is totally destroyed. If it is then 
mixed with chopped onions, pepper and salt, and wild thyme, it 
will form either rissoles or cotelettes de veaw by a pleasing 
transformation.’ What a pity it is that Sir S. Baker was not at 
hand to act as cook when Dr. Buckland, the Dean of Westminster, 
unfortunately made the Archbishop of Canterbury seriously ill by 
inducing him to partake of plain roast hippopotamus ! 

From these amphibious and odious monsters it is a relief to 
turn to the more noble beasts of the forest, the lions and the 
tigers, with which Sir S. Baker had so many an encounter. It 
may be safely asserted that the lion was his favourite animal, 
which might be interpreted as meaning that he would rather 
have shot a lion than a tiger—a form of favouritism which would 
not be acceptable to the lion. On the other hand, the favourit- 
ism means that he preferred the qualities and characteristics of 
the lion to those of the tiger. Undoubtedly there is in England 
a popular prejudice in favour of the lion, to the support of which 
Sir S. Baker stoutly contributes. He says that ‘there is a nobility 
in the character of the lion which differs entirely from the slink- 
ing habits of tigers, leopards, and the feline race in general. 
Although the lion is fond of dense retreats, he exposes himself in 
many ways. This exposure or carelessness of concealment renders 
his destruction comparatively easy.’ Owing to these causes Sir 
S. Baker thinks that the number of lions in the world has greatly 
diminished. In India and other parts of Asia they are almost 
extinct, and in Africa they have been continually destroyed from 
the time of the Roman Emperors, when, according to Gibbon, 
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hundreds were killed in the arena to make a Roman holiday, 
until the present time, when such keen sportsmen as Sir 8. Baker 
and his disciples have taken the field against them. The lion has 
but little chance against the -577 rifle and its powerful bullet. 
Nevertheless, Sir S. Baker seems to have given the lions several 
times a good chance of killing him, especially on that occasion 
when he crept stealthily through the low and dark tunnels of the 
Nabbuk jungle right up to a party of three lions that were eating 
the carcass of a buffalo. Fortunately the three lions turned and 
fled. On another day he crept up to and killed his lion, though 
‘the jungle was so thick that he could not drag out the lion’s body. 
But even the brave hunters of the Hamran Arabs and the Tok- 
rooris protested against this needlessly dangerous form of sport, 
and Sir 8. Baker abandoned it. 

Sir S. Baker has carefully compared the strength and other 
qualities of the lion and the tiger, and he decides in favour of the 
lion. The magnificent mane of the lion may be said to turn the 
scale in its favour as regards the appearance of the animal in 
repose, but it may be doubted if a large tiger charging furiously 
at a line of elephants does not really present a grander sight. 
But it falls to the lot of few men to see such a charge. Usually 
the sportsman gets his first sight of a tiger as it is slinking away 
through the bushes or along a ravine, and a well-planted bullet 
either kills or so severely wounds the beast that it crouches, and 
can only glare horribly with its lustrous green eyes until another 
bullet ends its sufferings. The pictures with which Sir 8S. Baker 
has so well illustrated his book exhibit this very clearly. The 
elephant Bisgaum is shown ‘charging the dying tiger, but all the 
beauty has been knocked out of the tiger as it struggles in its 
agony to lift its head. In another picture the tiger is shown and 
described as slinking away from the line of beaters; and it looks . 
like a skulking burglar. - Very different, and much: more favour- 
able to the tiger, is the picture of one that is described as ‘offering 
a challenge to the line of elephants ’; but even in this picture the 
tiger is shown passing along in front of the line, and not as hurling 
himself with irrepressible fury against the serried ranks of his 
mighty antagonists. 

It has been Sir Samuel Baker’s good fortune to obtain tiger- 
shooting in two very different parts of India—in the Central Pro- 
vinces and in Eastern Bengal. In the former the tiger is driven out 
of his lair by a line of unarmed men on foot. The rocky and com- 
paratively open nature of the country affords opportunities for 
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this mode of sport. In Eastern Bengal it would be impracticable, 
for there the tigers live chiefly either in high reeds and rushes or in 
tall grass studded with rose bushes, from which they can only be 
ejected by a well-directed line of elephants, whilst the sportsman 
shoots from a howdah. In the Central Provinces the use of a 
platform, or machan, is common, and this is built either on its 
own supports or up in the branches of a convenient tree. Sir 
S. Baker invented a stool with a revolving seat, on which he sat 
when perched in his machan. But he was also accustomed to the 
use of elephants, and he seems to have been exceptionally un- 
fortunate in the elephants that were supplied to him, for nearly 
all of them were large tuskers, unsteady, and more or less 
cowardly, so as to be a hindrance to good shooting, and almost a 
greater source of danger than the tigers. 

Sir 8. Baker has very much to tell about the ways of 
elephants, both wild and tame. His earliest impressions were 
derived from the wild ones that he shot in Ceylon, and 
subsequently in Africa. In both these countries the wild 
elephant was regarded as an enemy, destructive to crops and 
dangerous.to mankind; whilst in Africa the ivory tusks were a 
valuable and desirable spoil. So Sir 8. Baker learnt to shoot 
wild elephants, and, the bigger his enemy, the more he liked it. 
Thus, when he came to India, and to the employment of tamed 
elephants for shooting tigers, he could not shake off all his old 
ideas about big elephants, and it was his particular pleasure 
to ride on the largest male elephants, the use of which is 
studiously eschewed by most experienced Indian sportsmen. He 
tried to conciliate these big tuskers by feeding them and talking 
to them, but they gave him infinite trouble, and they ran away 
with him, to the great peril of his life, whenever they got excited 
or alarmed. The upshot seems to be that in instituting a com- 
parison between the intelligence of a dog and an elephant, he 
decides in favour of the former, ‘ who, when the day’s work is over, 
lies down and sleeps before the fire at his master’s feet, and 
dreams of the dangers and exploits of the hunt.’ Sir 8. Baker 
seems to have forgotten the old story in Asop’s fables, where the 
horse was jealous of the dog, and tried to ingratiate itself with its 
master by imitating its rival’s habits of fawning on its master 
and jumping on his lap. Of course the horse fared badly in the 
contrast. And so would the elephant if he were to try to imitate 
the dog, and curl himself up at his master’s feet before the camp 
fire. But Sir 8. Baker himself acknowledges that the elephant is 
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instructed and guided by the Mahout in all that he does. He 
writes thus : ‘I do not know a more agreeable sensation than the 
start in the early morning on a thoroughly dependable elephant, 
with a Mahout who takes a real interest in his work. A thorough 
harmony exists between man and beast, and you feel prepared for 
anything. But how much depends upon that Mahout. It is 
impossible for a bystander to comprehend the secret signs which 
are mutually understood by the elephant and his guide—the 
elephant detects every movement, however slight, and is thus 
mysteriously guided by its intelligence; the mighty beast obeys 
the unseen helm of thought, just as a huge ship yields, by 
apparent instinct, to the rudder which directs her course.’ And 
he goes on to observe: ‘What must be the result should an 
elephant be guided by a Mahout of uncertain temperament? The 
great trouble when riding on an elephant is the difficulty in getting 
the Mahout to obey an order. In tiger shooting the elephant will 
at once detect anything like tremor on the part of his Mahout. 
Frequently a good elephant may be disgraced by the nervousness 
of his Mahout, nothing being so contagious as fear.’ After this 
testimony it seems reasonable to think that the elephant is as 
much superior in intelligence to the dog as the Mahout is to the 
elephant. 

Concerning leopards of the ordinary kind, Sir S. Baker has 
not much to say that is new. The leopard’s power of climbing 
up a tree makes it a more insidious and dangerous animal than a 
tiger to man and beast in the villages in which it takes up its 
abode. The cheetah, or hunting leopard of India, is totally 
different in shape from all other leopards. At the Courts of the 
independent native princes of India trained cheetahs are usually 
kept for hunting wild antelopes. The cheetah is taken out on a 
cart drawn by bullocks to a spot within sight of some unsuspicious 
black buck, and after two or three stupendous bounds it generally 
seizes and kills its prey. But Sir S. Baker had the good fortune 
to see a coursing match in which a cheetah had to hunt a black 
buck at full speed for about 600 yards, and eventually pulled it 
down. The poor antelope twisted and doubled, but the cheetah was 
too quick and clever for it. Sir S. Baker declares that ‘it was 
worth a special voyage to India only to see that hunt,’ but he 
adds that he learnt that it was quite exceptional in its character, 
so that it will be hardly worth while to go out to India on the 
chance of seeing it repeated. 

It will be remembered that Sir 8. Baker began his great 
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career as a sportsman in Ceylon, although as a lad in England he 
was doubtless initiated into the mysteries of the craft. His 
hounds in Ceylon were a mixed and motley pack, but admirably 
suited to their work of hunting the elk or sambur deer; whilst, 
armed with only his hunting-knife, he followed his pack on foot 
over mountain and moor and into deep ravines full of precipices 
and waterfalls. Those who know the climate of Ceylon can 
only wonder at the marvellous vigour with which Sir Samuel 
Baker pursued this sport on the hottest and most exhausting 
days, following the distant cry of the dogs for miles and miles, 
and eventually coming up in time to find them at bay with 
the stag in some dangerous pool of water. His courage and 
his hunting-knife never failed him, though there were occasions 
when some of his best and most beloved dogs fell victims to their 
own excess of courage by impaling themselves on the buck’s sharp 
horns. In comparison with these exciting chases in the days of 
his youth and early manhood, his exploits in pursuit of the 
wapiti of North America seem almost tame and free from peril. 
Probably there are many people who will take a nearer and deeper 
interest in his description of the deer-drive at Blair Athol when 
five hundred red deer were urged along almost in a line towards 
their destruction by the organised skill of the keepers and 
beaters. The driving of the large herds of the red deer on 
the hills belonging to the Duke of Athol was brought to such a 
pitch of perfection that it could be predicted almost with cer- 
tainty at what minute the horns of the leading stags would be 
seen coming over the brow of the hill. But Sir 8. Baker is at his 
best when he tells how he was able at Blair Athol to exhibit his 
old Ceylon tactics in hunting a stag on foot with the aid of two of 
the Duke’s deerhounds, The chase was brief but exciting, and the 
ground rather favoured the hunter, whilst the assembled spectators 
could see all that passed. The deer took refuge in the river, 
where it was brought to bay by the dogs, until, with Sir 8. Baker’s 
encouragement, they went in and seized the animal by the ears, 
whilst he gave the coup de grace with his favourite hunting-knife. 
But there was one among the spectators who was not pleased. 
Sandy Macarra, the head-keeper, who had trained the dogs to bay 
but not to seize, indignantly remarked, ‘ Weel, you’ve just ruined 
the dogs for ever, and there’ll be nae hauding them from the deer 
now. They’ll just spoil the flesh and tear the deer to pieces.’ 

It would be a grave omission to conclude this paper without 
some notice of the wild buffalo which Sir 8. Baker hunted in 
Ceylon and India and Africa, and also in America, where the 
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bison is called the buffalo. There are several varieties of the 
buffalo proper, but all are remarkable for their formidable horns 
and almost invulnerable heads. When the sportsman has occasion 
to go forth to battle against a wild buffalo on foot, he will do well 
to study what Sir S. Baker has written on this subject : ‘ It must be 
understood that when a vicious animal is your vis-a-vis, the duel 
has commenced, and your shot must be delivered as “a settler.” 
If you miss, or if the shot be uncertain in its effect, the buffalo 
will in most instances charge. The charge of a buffalo is a very 
serious matter, Many animals charge when infuriated, but they 
can generally be turned by a shot, though they may not be 
mortally wounded. But a buffalo is a devil incarnate when it has 
once decided upon the offensive. Nothing will then turn it—it 
must be actually stopped by death, sudden and instantaneous, as 
nothing else will stop it. If not killed it will assuredly destroy 
its adversary. There is no creature in existence that is so deter- 
mined to stamp out the life of its opponent. Should it succeed 
in overthrowing its antagonist, it will not only gore the body with 
its horns, but it will try to tear it to pieces, and will kneel upon 
the lifeless form, and stamp on it with its hoofs until the mutilated 
remains are disfigured beyond recognition. I have killed some 
hundreds of these animals, and I never regret their destruction, 
as they are usually vicious and most dangerous brutes, whose 
ferocity is totally uncalled for.’ Perhaps Sir 8S. Baker carries his 
enmity to the buffalo a little too far, for it must not be forgotten 
that the courage and strength of the buffalo make it a dangerous 
enemy to the prowling tiger, whilst one of his own pictures shows 
us a wounded bull buffalo fighting desperately against three lions 
that attacked it. It is curious that the American buffalo or bison, 
which is a much more terrific animal than the African buffalo in 
its appearance, should be of an entirely different character, so that 
Sir.S. Baker describes it as. ‘a perfectly harmless creature, which 
will never offend unless previously attacked.’ 

Want of space has led to the omission of any mention of such 
formidable beasts as the rhinoceros, the bear, and the wild boar, 
to say nothing of a large number of the smaller animals, regarding 
whose ways Sir 8S. Baker has so much to tell. But the reader 
must go to Sir 8S. Baker’s book if he wishes fully to enjoy and 
appreciate it. When Sir 8S. Baker occasionally pauses to moralise 
on his subject he is both instructive and consistent. It will be 
safest to conclude with his own words, in which he repeats and 
enforces his favourite doctrines thus :—‘ The lover of Nature will 
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never tire of studying her ways. When young he will wonder 
and admire; when old he will reflect but still admire. In all his 
studies he will discover one great ruling power of individual self, 
whether among the brute creation or the vegetable world. Of the 
civilised world I say nothing. In his wanderings as a naturalist 
he will remember that, should he endeavour to study in their 
secluded haunts the wild beasts and their ways, the law of force 
will always be present. It will accordingly be wise to secure the 
force beforehand upon his own side, and no more trusty and 
dependable agent can be found than a double-barrelled °577 rifle 
to burn six drams of powder with a bullet of pure lead of 650 
grains, This professional adviser will confirm him in the theory 
that the law of force will always govern the world.’ 


C. T. BuckLanp. 
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The Portrait of Concitta P—. 


By E. Gerarp, Autuor or ‘Tae Lanp Beyonp THE Forest,’ Etc. 


Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
Im Norden auf kahler Hoh’; 
Thn schlifert ; mit weisser Decke 

Umhiillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 


Er triumt von einer Palme, 
Die fern im Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsenwand.—-HEINE. 


A pine tree stands alone on 
A bare, bleak northern height ; 
The ice and snow they swathe it, 
As it sleeps there all in white. 


Tis dreaming of a palm-tree 
In a far-off eastern land, 
That mourns alone and silent 

On a ledge of burning sand. 


Translation by SiR THEODORE MARTIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


TANNENHORST. 


HAVE hitherto refrained from relating the events which I 
here set forth for fear of being consigned to a madhouse as a 
raving lunatic. For twenty years I have kept the secret from 
everyone, even from my wife ; but now, a reasonable time having 
elapsed, I venture at last to disclose it. My character as a per- 
fectly sane, healthy country gentleman has long since been 
established in the neighbourhood. I have been twice elected 
Justice of the Peace, and am reckoned a great authority on the 
breeding of bullocks and the management of timber. I have got 
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eight children, and am beginning to grow stout. These re- 
assuring symptoms have, therefore, determined me now to reveal 
the truth concerning certain passages in my earlier life, which 
even now are to me inexplicable. I do not expect to be believed, 
but simply state the facts as they occurred. 

My name is Giinther von Tannenhorst, and I come of an old 
and tolerably wealthy Pomeranian family. I served in the German 
Army up to my twenty-fourth year, when I was summoned home 
to my father’s death-bed, and by his decease became proprietor 
of the two family estates of Tannenhorst and Birkenthal. ' 

Tannenhorst, the original family estate, and the one from 
which we take our name, is of comparatively small value, lying 
among bleak surroundings on the rocky coast of the Baltic Sea. 
The castle and old square tower with massive walls had been 
allowed to fall into partial ruin, for at the time I came into pos- 
session it had not been inhabited for over two generations. My 
father never went there unless compelled by business. On one 
occasion only my mother had accompanied him, but she never 
went again, for the sound of the sea-waves made her melancholy, 
she said, and the dismal old tower gave her the shivers only to 
look at—it must be haunted, she felt sure. Birkenthal, situated 
midway between Berlin and Stettin, was ever so much gayer and 
more civilised, as well as being far more valuable. 

I myself had never set eyes upon Tannenhorst till about six 
months after my father’s death, when some legal formalities 
rendered it necessary that I should visit the spot. By rights I 
should have gone there sooner, but for an accident which befell 
me in the early summer—a fall from horseback, producing a 
slight concussion of the brain, which, though completely cured by 
this time, had left behind a certain nervous irritability. 

It was a gloomy November afternoon, with brooding fogs 
obscuring the landscape, when I first caught sight of the ancestral 
mansion, which seemed to rise up before me out of the mist like a 
phantom building—a tall white tower standing on a rocky base- 
ment, about which were grouped the shadowy outlines of some 
gnarled and stunted pine-trees. A rusty iron gate leading intoa 
short approach of pine-trees—stunted like their fellows—stood 
open, for I had signalised my arrival to the old domestic who for 
many years past had been entrusted with the charge of the 
castle, and who with an only daughter led an easy, if not very. 
lively, existence in this remote corner of the globe. 

Old Konrad—whom I had not seen since my childhood— 
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received me at the door with a profusion of apologies for the sorry 
accommodation Schloss Tannenhorst would afford. He himself was 
no longer as young as he once had been, and therefore must be 
excused if his limbs were not as nimble nor his eyes as sharp as 
formerly, but he had done his best to render inhabitable one of 
the rooms on the first floor—no very easy task, for all the furni- 
ture was rotten, and there was not a curtain that was not moth- 
eaten ; and Mali—that was his daughter, by the Herr Baron’s 
leave—was sorely afraid lest the cookery might not satisfy the 
gracious master. A roast hare and an apple dumpling, that was 
all she had to set before him to-night, for though she was as 
handy and hard-working a girl as any in the land, how was one to 
procure anything in this God-forsaken place ? 

The splendid appetite engendered by my long drive soon put 
old Konrad’s scruples to rest on the latter point, and when I had 
expressed myself satisfied with all his other contrivances, I heard 
him breathe a sigh of relief. 

Tannenhorst, as I have already mentioned, is a tall, square, 
four-storied tower, built upon a steep outjutting promontory, and 
surrounded by water on three sides. Constructed on the most 
approved principles of medizval discomfort, each storey of the 
tower contained but three rooms, of which two were of medium 
size and looked out respectively to the east and west. The large 
room facing due north, and filling up the whole breadth of the 
tower, had besides two windows a small octagonal turret opening 
off it, and commanding a fine view of the sea. The roof of 
Tannenhorst was sadly dilapidated, and the topmost storey had 
long since been given up to the bats, who flitted in and out the 
empty casements at their own sweet will, and to the owls hooting 
about the ivy-tangled walls. The rooms on the second floor, 
converted into lumber receptacles where were stored away 
broken and mouldering wrecks of furniture, were chiefly inhabited 
by rats and mice, so that only the first floor—and of that the large 
north room alone—could at a pinch be rendered inhabitable to 
- accommodate a passing visitor, Konrad and his daughter lodging 
on the ground-floor, where was also the kitchen. 

In this large centre room, therefore, Konrad had concentrated 
the few: passable pieces of furniture he had contrived to pick from 
out the lumber. An oaken carved bedstead stood in one corner, 
and in the centre a massive dining-board, round which were 
ranged half a dozen chairs of divers forms and dates ; while in the 
little octagonal turret, which opened off this apartment, he had 
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placed a curious old Louis XV. secrétaire writing-table—which, for 
a marvel, was in tolerably good preservation—and before it a com- 
fortable tapestried arm-chair. 

‘The Herr Baron would be much quieter in here for smoking 
and writing,’ he observed, as he displayed the arrangements he 
had made for my comfort ; ‘the light was ever so much better 
here than in the big room, and the Herr Baron need not be 
annoyed by Mali’s footsteps, when she came in to spread the table 
or dust the chairs.’ 

I merely glanced into the turret that first evening, and 
casually noticed that, beside the writing-table and the arm-chair, 
it contained, also, a few old dingy pictures—family portraits 
apparently—which had not been deemed worthy of removal at 
the time Tannenhorst was dismantled of all the valuables it con- 
tained. 

The following day, and the day after that again, I spent in 
tramping about the estate, taking stock of its resources, and by 
nightfall I was, on each occasion, too weary to think of anything 
but bed, so that it was only on the third evening after my 
arrival that, having some wearisome law-papers to look through, 
I carried them into the little turret and ensconced myself in front 
of the old secrétaire. 

Yes, Konrad was quite right; it was much more comfortable 
in here; and, certainly, Mali was making a most stupendous 
clatter with the knives and forks as she was preparing the table 
for supper. 

I must have been sitting here fully half an hour, absorbed in 
the perusal of a long-winded document regarding a disputed 
boundary question, when I chanced to raise my eyes to the 
picture which hung directly over the writing-table, and as I did 
so I started with the sensation of a violent and sudden emotion, 
but whether of pleasure or pain I could not determine. My 
heart was thumping in a new, unknown fashion, and my head felt 
strangely giddy—as giddy almost as it had felt at the time of my 
accident. What was the meaning of it? I had not previously 
thought of looking at this picture any more than at the three or 
four other paintings which adorned the walls of the turret; and 
but for the fact of its being hung directly above the table where 
I was seated, I should probably never have looked at it at all. 

It was the picture of a very young girl, with pale oval face 
and large dark eyes, which seemed to be looking at me out of the 
canvas with an expression of pathetic pleading, while her hands 
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were clasped together in a begging attitude, as though she were 
imploring a favour. Her dress was black, and the background 
against which she was painted exceedingly dark, so that her pale 
face and the clasped hands alone stood out distinctly from the 
surrounding gloom. ~ 

I do not know whether the painting was a good one, for I am 
no art connoisseur; all I know is that never before had any 
canvas-painted eyes produced upon me a similar impression. I 
tried to return to the perusal of my legal document, but found it 
difficult to keep thought concentrated on the matter in hand, and 
it was a decided relief when old Konrad looked in to tell me that 
supper was ready. 

Though I had taken my full share of exercise that day, I 
hardly did justice to Mali’s cookery, and sent away a plate of ex- 
cellent Dampfnudeln almost untasted, to Konrad’s great dissatis- 
faction. It was absurd, incomprehensible, but somehow I could 
not get that picture out of my thoughts. It haunted me in my 
dreams, and my first thought was of it on waking next morning. 

When I had risen and dressed, I went into the little turret 
and looked again at the picture which had so strangely impressed 
me on the previous evening. Lighted up by daylight, I was now 
able to distinguish details which had previously escaped my notice ; 
and as the pale November sunshine came slanting in through the 
narrow east window, I could see that the girl’s slender arms were 
shackled together by heavy fetters, and that she herself was look- 
ing out from behind an iron grating—a dungeon window, presum- 
ably. Her expression was thus explained ; she was a captive, and 
was asking to be released. But who was she? and how had she 
deserved such a cruel fate? Eagerly I scanned the surface of the 
canvas in hope of discovering an answer to these riddles, and 
presently succeeded in distinguishing some letters in the left 
corner. With my pocket-handkerchief I rubbed them clear of 
dust, and read as follows : 


‘Arnulph von Tannenhorst pinxit.’ 


Arnulph von Tannenhorst ; that was my great-grandfather, as 
I now remembered, and simultaneously all that I had ever heard 
concerning him flashed into my mind. He had in his youth 
devoted himself to art (which was considered an eccentric thing 
in those days for any gentleman well born and bred), and having 
spent some years in Italy for the purpose of cultivating his talents, 
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himself up in his tower of Tannenhorst, where he lived the life of 
a hermit for over a quarter of a century, and then had astonished 
the world and grievously disappointed his heir-at-law by marrying 
a well-born German lady, who became my great-grandmother, 
All this, however, failed to explain what had been his connection 
with the captive damsel, and how he had come to paint her 
portrait. 

My next step was to mount upon a chair and take down the 
painting from the nail upon which it hung. There, upon the 
other side of the canyas, I at last discovered a further clue; 


‘Concitta P 
‘Bologna, 17—.’ 





I read with some difficulty, for the letters were blurred and indis- 
tinct, and the remainder of her surname absolutely illegible, as 
was also the date. 

So she had been an Italian! I might have guessed it before. 
Such eyes could only have belonged to a daughter of the south. 

‘Konrad,’ I said, endeavouring to assume a careless tone, when 
I was seated at breakfast. some minutes later, ‘do you happen to 
know anything about that picture which hangs in the little 
turret ?’ For to me the turret contained but one picture; I had 
not even looked at the others. 

‘The picture of the old gentleman in the dressing-gown is the 
portrait of , began Konrad, but I interrupted him. 

‘No, no; not that one.’ 

‘Then it will be the two children with the dog the gracious 
Herr Baron will be meaning? The twin sons of old Baron Sieg- 
fried, who j 

I almost stamped with impatience. 

‘Never mind the children and the dog! I mean the girl, the 
lady, that hangs over the writing-table.’ 

‘Oh, that one!’ said Konrad, with a distinct accent of con- 
tempt in his tone. ‘That is none of your honour’s kith or kin, 
I'll warrant; for who ever saw a decent Tannenhorst with eyes 
and hair like that? It will just be some fancy picture, I am 
thinking ; and I only hung it there to hide the mildew-stains on 
the wall, and because I could not find anything better. The rats 
and mice have played the very deuce among the pictures, and 
there is scarcely a Tannenhorst left whose features are still intact. 
Only last winter, I grieve to say, they gnawed through the right 
ear of your noble ancestor, Baron Halibord, the crusader.’ 
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- I had been listening rather absently to the old man’s chatter. 

‘Then you really can tell me nothing more about it?’ I re- 
sumed after a pause. 

‘About Baron Halibord’s ear?’ asked Konrad, his thoughts 
still running on the previous subject. ‘ Nothing, except that, 
maybe, with a fresh piece of canvas put in at the back it might 
be patched up again. There is a decent young sign-painter at 
Z——, who is keeping company with Mali, by your honour’s 
leave, and he would doubtless undertake the job; and as for the 
rats, I shall put down poison as soon’as the cold weather 
comes on.’ 

‘I don’t care a straw about either the rats or my ancestor’s 
ear,’ I answered testily. ‘I only wished to know if you can tell 
me nothing further about the Italian lady over the writing- 
table.’ 

‘I never heard say as she was an Italian, but it’s as likely as 
not, with those outlandish-looking eyes,’ he replied, with a shrug, 
as he proceeded to replenish my coffee-cup. But in spite of his 
assurance that Mali had made the coffee extra strong and fragrant 
that morning, I would have none of it, and rose hastily from 
table, feeling strangely irritated against everything and every- 
body, against Mali and her coffee, against Konrad, myself, and 
last, not least, against the mysterious picture which had taken 
such hold on my thoughts, 





CHAPTER II, 


TEARS, 


Nor did this feeling of uneasiness lessen during the days that 
followed, and Konrad, as he noted how unequal had become my 
temper and my appetite, used to shake his head and mutter 
audibly to himself. 

When I had been at Tannenhorst a week, a change came over 
the weather. A heavy snowstorm, accompanied by a perfect 
hurricane of wind, replaced the mild, foggy autumn days I had 
found here on my arrival. For four-and-twenty hours the waves 
washed the base of the rock in unremitting fury, and the salt sea 
foam dashed up angrily to meet the falling snow half-way; for 
four-and-twenty hours the wind howled round the old tower with 
the voice of ten thousand demented demons. I tried to take a 
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walk in the afternoon, but had to retrace my steps, for no man 
could stand upright in such a wind, and it was only by clinging 
on to the tree-stems that I managed to regain the house. 

For three whole days I had not re-entered the little turret. 
There were no more law-papers to be looked through, and the 
sight of that picture made me uncomfortable. But I went in 
there now, and with my mind made up to a sort of defiant resolu- 
tion, I sat down before the old secrétaire. A sudden thought had 
shot through my mind. I had a letter to write, an important 
letter, and having a long lonely evening before me—for though 
only five o’clock the early winter dark had set in—this was the 
best time to write it. 

As I entered the turret, Konrad, who had apparently been 
securing the bolt of one of the windows, retired noiselessly, and 
I was left to myself. I dipped my pen in ink, and without even 
glancing at the picture overhead began to write: 


‘Most honoured, high-born Friulein.’ 


Before, however, proceeding further, I must recapitulate a little 
in order to explain what was this letter I was about to write, and 
who was the lady thus addressed as ‘ high-born Fraulein.’ 

Without any formal betrothal having taken place, a sort of 
tacit family understanding had existed for many years that on 
attaining my majority I was to lead to the altar Hilda von Liljen, 
the daughter of an old comrade and intimate friend of my father, 
and whose estate joined our other property of Birkenthal. Hilda, 
whom I had known since childhood, was a sweet-tempered, blue- 
eyed girl of the true German type. I had always loved her 
almost as a sister, and felt quite happy in the prospect of spending 
my life beside her. My father in his last moments had reminded 
me of his wishes on the subject, and but for his death our engage- 
ment would long since have been definitely concluded. The six 
first months of mourning having now elapsed, I thought that I 
might without indecorum proceed to the formal demand of her 
hand, and just to-day I felt a burning desire to do so without 
further delay. The consciousness of having taken such a decisive 
step might, I thought, restore to me some of my lost composure, 
After the words ‘ Most honoured and high-born Friulein,’ I there- 
fore proceeded as follows, writing fast and feverishly, anxious to 
get through my task as soon as possible : 


‘You, doubtless, do not ignore that for years past it has been 
the warmest desire of our parents to see their families united in 
EES 
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the persons of their children. My poor father always looked 
forward to the day that was to bless our union as the happiest in 
his life. Would that he had lived to embrace you as a daughter; 
for I venture to hope, most honoured and high-born Friulein, 
that you will without repugnance consent to carry out our parents’ 
wishes in this matter by conferring your fair hand upon your 
humble servant. 

‘Our long acquaintance and thorough knowledge of each 
other is the best guarantee of our future happiness, and I can 
give you the faithful assurance that I have never yet seen a 
woman who 





I had written thus far without drawing breath, but now I 
paused on discovering that my pen was bad. A letter of proposal 
should be well and clearly written ; so I proceeded to replace the 
pen by a better one. “While I was adjusting it into the holder I 
glanced up mechanically at the picture overhead, but looked away 
as quickly again with the sensation of having received a sudden 
stab. Provoked at my own folly—for how could any sane man 
suffer himself to be seriously influenced by the counterfeit of a 
woman who had lived more than a hundred years ago, and who 
long since must have turned to dust ?—I set my teeth doggedly 
together and resumed : 


‘.— T have never yet seen a woman who stands as high as 
my ideal of all that is lovely and virtuous in your sex—none by 
whose side I could look forward to the future with such steadfast 
confidence.’ 


Here I paused again in search of another phrase. I had 
already said all I really had to say, but the letter struck me as a 
little too short. Some neat concluding sentence must be devised. 
I began to read the last paragraph over to myself half-aloud : 


‘I can give you the faithful assurance that I have never yet 
seen a woman who stands as high 





I started violently, as a low wailing cry sounded close to 
me—at my very elbow it seemed. Was it really only the sea- 
gull which, flapping its wings in weird enjoyment of the storm, 
had just flown past the window? To me it had sounded as though 
it came from the picture. I looked up again. Good God! what 


od 
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was this? Was I dreaming or was I mad? for by the flickering 
light of the pair of candles placed upon the secrétaire it seemed 
to me that the picture was weeping. Hastily I snatched up a 
light and held it against the canvas. No, I was not mistaken. 
Five or six large drops were distinctly visible upon the girl’s pale 
face, just below the eyes, which appeared to have shed them, and 
as I gazed in unspeakable terror and stupefaction the drops rolled 
slowly downwards over her bosom. 

‘Konrad! Konrap! KONRAD!’ I now shrieked out like a 
seared child. 

The old man came running in with a white, terror-stricken 
face. 

‘Konrad—look there—do you see nothing?’ I gasped, taking 
hold of his arm and pointing towards the picture. 

‘Nothing, Herr Baron,’ he said in amazement. 

‘But the picture—tliose tears?’ and I pointed with a trembling 
hand to the wet spots on the canvas. 

Konrad looked at me more curiously than at the picture, I 
thought ; then he said, dryly enough : 

‘The bolt of that window is insecure, and flew open not an 
hour ago, and in so doing the topmost pane of glass got broken, 
as the Herr Baron may see for himself. The spray from the sea, 
or the snow, may well have been driven in and wet the picture.’ 

This prosaic explanation somewhat damped my excitement, 
and made me feel ashamed of my previous tremors ; so—though 
feeling far from convinced—I hastened to agree with Konrad 
that nothing more supernatural than snow or spray was here in 
question; but when he offered to bring u duster to dry the 
picture, I dismissed him shortly. The very mention of a duster 
seemed to me sacrilegious. No other hand but my own should 
presume to dry those tears, and in order to do so I went and 
fetched my finest cambriec pocket-handkerchief, touching the 
picture as reverently as if it had been a holy image. 

But it was clearly impossible to proceed further with my 
letter of proposal that evening. How was I to pen a clear and 
graceful offer of marriage amid these turbulent surroundings— 
roaring waves, shrieking sea-gulls, and, most disturbing of all, 
weeping black eyes? 

So I tore up my half-finished letter into a thousand pieces, 
and as I did so it struck me that the girl in the picture looked 
far less mournful than before, and though the snow continued to 
drive against the broken window, and I anxiously watched for a 
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repetition of the phenomenon, there was no further appearance of 
tears upon her face that evening. 


Towards midnight the storm abated, and then I fell into a 
troubled slumber, sometimes broken by the scampering of rats 
overhead. I dreamt—but no, it was no dream. I saw the door 
of the little turret open, and the girl of the picture came in and 
stood beside my bed. After looking at me for some minutes with 
her eyes fixed upon mine, she raised her hand and beckoned, 
as though she were inviting me to follow her. Still beckon- 
ing, she walked back to the turret door, which opened, and then 
closed behind her with a loud bang, like a pistol report. , 

I sat up in bed with my heart beating wildly. I was wide- 
awake now, at all events, and I am ready to take my oath as to 
the noise I had heard. 

‘Who is there?’ I cried out, but there was no answer; and 
a minute’s reflection convinced me that no living being could 
possibly have penetrated either into my room or the little turret 
beyond, for I had the habit of locking myself in every evening, 
and there was no other entrance to either apartment. Perhaps, 
after all, it had merely been the rats holding a rather more noisy 
revelry than usual. The large old-fashioned clock in one corner 
of the room was just striking midnight. 

After lying awake for some time without anything further 
having occurred to disturb me, I fell asleep again, and, exhausted 
by the reaction following my late excitement, I slept long and 
dreamlessly. When I woke it was broad daylight, and looking 
out of the window I saw that a complete transformation had come 
over the landscape. Everything was buried many inches deep in 
snow. Snow was piled up high on the window ledges at this side 
of the tower, where yesterday’s wind had driven it, and the 
stunted pines of the approach, their branches heavily fringed with 
icicles which slanted all in one direction, were smothered in snow 
as well. 


I had slept so soundly towards morning that I did not all at 
once recollect my vision, or dream, of the previous night, but 
when I did so my first movement was naturally to open the turret 
door. 

I started almost as violently as I had started yesterday on 
discovering the tears on the picture, and stood for full five minutes 
staring foolishly at the blank mildew-stained piece of wall above 
the secrétaire. Except a few dangling cobwebs there was no trace 
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to be seen of the picture that had hung there yesterday. How 
and by what means it had been spirited away I was at a loss to 
conceive, and vainly racked my brain for a solution of the riddle. 
That noise I had heard of the closing door. Had robbers entered 
the turret in the night and stolen the picture? But no! it was 
impossible ; no mortal man that ever lived could have scaled the 
walls of the tower; and my dream had been no dream—of that I 
felt more convinced than ever—but a vision. Some devilry was 
here at work, that was clear; the tower must be haunted. No 
wonder my mother had disliked it; I had not been myself since 
I had set foot within it. I would hasten to begone from its 
baneful influence. 

At this moment I heard Konrad coming upstairs with the 
breakfast tray, and some impulse which I could not have ex- 
plained made me hastily lock the turret door and put the key 
into my pocket; and the same feeling it was which made me 
refrain from mentioning the subject to the old man. He had 
looked at me so derisively, almost contemptuously, last night—just 
as if he doubted my sanity—when I had shown him the tears on 
the picture, that I did not feel inclined now to take him into 
confidence and ask him to account for its mysterious disappear- 
ance. Briefly, I told him to pack my things, and within an hour 
had turned my back on Castle Tannenhorst. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE SECOND LETTER—AND THE THIRD. 


AFTER my return to Birkenthal I felt much better for a time. 
The cheerful society of my country neighbours and the plea- 
sant sleighing and hunting parties which filled up most of 
my days went far to weaken, if not absolutely to obliterate, the 
remembrance of the mysterious picture. I had not seen Hilda 
since my return, for she and her parents were still absent at 
Berlin, and the decisive words which were to bind one to the 
other for life had not yet been spoken either by word of mouth or 
by letter ; but when, a few days before Christmas, I heard that the 
Liljens had returned to their country seat, I felt I could not 
longer delay my proposal—when Hilda and I met again it should 

be on the footing of engaged lovers, 
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So the letter was written—a careful and well-turned composi- 
tion this time—but addressed to Hilda’s father instead of to her- 
self, and was duly despatched by a mounted groom, who had 
orders to wait for an answer, for the distance between the two 
castles was not more than a couple of German miles. 

I awaited his return in some impatience, but though I had 
sent him off in the early morning it was past three o’clock when 
he made his appearance with a dejected and crestfallen air. 

‘Where is the answer?’ I asked, putting out my hand. 

‘ There—there—is no answer,’ he stammered, and then in fal- 
tering incoherent words he began to explain how incomprehensibly 
the letter which I had written and entrusted to his care had dis- 
appeared. It was only after he had reached Liljenau and had 
halted before the castle, that on putting his hand into his pocket 
in order to draw out the letter he discovered it to be empty. 
Then he had ridden back again at a foot pace, looking for it over 
every step of the road, but in vain—in this deep snow a white 
piece of paper was not easy to find. 

‘You must have been drinking, you scoundrel!’ I cried 
furiously, taking hold of him by the collar. 

‘Not drinking, Herr Baron—oh no, indeed; only one little 
glass at the Brauner Hirsch in passing, just to keep my blood from 
congealing ; that was all, by my soul’s salvation, and I could swear 
that the letter was still in my pocket when I left the tap-room.’ 

‘And you stopped nowhere else ?’ I pursued sternly. 

First the groom denied ; then, after a good deal more inco- 
herent stammering, he confessed that just before reaching 
Liljenau he had been stopped by a band of gipsies. They had 
surrounded him with clamorous begging, and one of them, an 
old hag, had insisted on telling his fortune ; and then, because he 
had only given her half a mark (and quite enough too for the 
prophecy that he was to get a scolding wife and ten children!) 
she had cursed him for a niggardly knave, and, as he galloped 
off, had shouted after him the following strange doggerel rhyme: 

On a bootless errand bent, 

By your master hither sent, 
Whether fast or slow you ride 

"Tis not here that dwells his bride. 
Turn you back and homeward haste, 
Here your time in vain you waste. 


Then when, on reaching Liljenau, he had found that the letter 
was gone, he thought at once the hag must have taken it while 
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she had been telling his fortune, and had ridden back to the 
spot, but the gipsies had disappeared, and no one that’ -he-asked 
had seen them pass. . 

I had no means of ascertaining the truth of this story, and 
felt more than half inclined to thrash the fellow; but that would 
have done no good, and perhaps after all he was guilty of nothing 
worse than carelessness. But the whole affair was very provoking. 
The letter might be picked up and read by some inquisitive 
person ; and then what would the Liljens think of my groom’s 
strange behaviour? He had rung at their gate, and had then 
gone away without delivering any message. 1 must write another 
letter to-morrow, repeating my offer, and send it registered by 
post. This would insure it against similar accidents. 

Before I had, however, proceeded to the composition of this 
third epistle, my thoughts were abruptly diverted into another 
channel. When the evening post-bag was brought, it contained, 
amongst other things, a letter bearing the mark of the post-office 
nearest Tannenhorst. It was from Konrad, who, after inform- 
ing me that his daughter Mali had become engaged to the 
promising young sign-painter who had so obligingly offered to 
repair my ancestor’s damaged ear, asked me whether I had not 
by mistake taken away the key of the little turret-room on the 
first floor. He had’ searched for it everywhere in vain, and it 
was absolutely necessary that the door should be opened in order 
to mend the broken window, which let in the wind and the snow. 
If the Herr Baron had not got the key, why then a locksmith 
must be fetched from the town. 

Still fuming at the groom’s stupid conduct, and his foolish 
chatter about the gipsies, this letter still further served to 
irritate me. The very mention of the turret and the recollections 
it evoked completely upset my composure, as I could not help 
recalling to mind that evening, now six weeks ago, when I had 
sat down there to pen my first proposal to Hilda. 

Also the demand for the key provoked me, and but for the fact 
of the broken window—which common sense told me must be 
repaired—I should not have consented to it. What would 
Konrad think of the picture’s disappearance? Would he, perhaps, 
imagine that I myself had carried it off with me to Birken- 
thal? Talmost thought of saying that I had done so, in order 
to forestall any question on the subject ; but on second thoughts I 
relinquished the idea, merely desiring him to relock the turret 
and send me back the key when the damaged window should have 
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been repaired, which order I endeavoured to account for by saying 
that I had left some papers inside the secrétaire which I did not 
wish to be disturbed. After all, this little fiction was not quite 
untrue, since I remembered having left the copy of an old lease, 
as well as a bundle of insignificant accounts, in a drawer, and 
Konrad was not likely to discover their worthlessness. 

This interlude, slight as it was, had, however, disturbed and 
excited me, and, as on a former occasion, I found myself unable to 
write my letter of proposal that evening (for stupidly I had not 
kept a copy of the one which had gone astray in the morning). 
I began, indeed, to write it, but, dissatisfied with my production, 
had thrust it unfinished into the blotting-book. My head was 
aching—since my accident last summer it always ached when the 
moon was full—and I felt in need of rest. That stupid gipsy rhyme 
would keep running in my thoughts. By next morning I should 
have regained my composure, I told myself. 

But I slept badly, and my dreams were feverish and uncon- 
nected. 

Now I was standing at the altar with Hilda and the organ was 
playing, but the music did not sound much like church music ; it 
was a wild sort of chorus they were chanting, and the words, too, 
were strange ; they ran somewhat in this fashion : 


To the altar wherefore haste ? 
Here in vain thy time dost waste ; 
She that standeth by thy side 
Nevermore shall be thy bride. 


Then as I turned and looked at Hilda her features had changed. 
Her eyes were no longer blue, but black, and her face was the 
face of the Italian girl whose picture had hung at Castle 
Tannenhorst. 

I woke next morning tired and unrefreshed, and thought with 
repugnance of the letter I had stillto finish. I had left it inside 
the blotting-book in the library, and distinctly recollected the 
opening phrase which had alone been written as yet. It ran as 
follows : 


‘Most honoured and high-born sir,— 

‘I have long been aware that between yourself and my dear 
deceased father there existed a mutual understanding that your 
old and faithful friendship should one day be cemented by the 
union of your children, and I was given the flattering assurance 
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that you would be inclined graciously to welcome as son-in-law 
one who, since his earliest childhood, has had occasion to admire 
and esteem your fair and virtuous daughter. 

‘If, therefore, to-day I take up the pen for the purpose of 
soliciting your , 





It was at this point that I had broken off, not feeling quite 
sure how to proceed. For the purpose of soliciting your fatherly 
blessing was what I had first meant to say, but then the expres- 
sion had struck me as stagey and in bad taste, and I had thrown 
the letter aside; for the purpose of soliciting your gracious per- 
mission to pay my addresses to your fair daughter would sound 
better, I now thought, as I went into the library for the purpose 
of concluding my epistle. 

But what was my surprise to see lying on the top of the desk, 
in a conspicuous position, a closed letter, already addressed in my 
own handwriting to ‘ His Hoch wnd Wohlgeboren the Herr Ritter 
von Liljen, at his Castle of Liljenau,’ 

My first idea was that this must be yesterday’s lost letter, 
which someone had found and brought back—but no, for that 
envelope had been a long narrow one, whereas this cover was 
large and square. I turned it over in my hands, touching it with 
a sort of dread, and to my further surprise I saw that it was sealed 
with the impression of the coat of arms cut upon the signet ring 
which I always wore on my finger. I looked at the writing 
again, scarce believing the evidence of my eyes—but it was in- 
dubitably my own handwriting. I opened the blotting-book 
where I had last night put away the unfinished letter. No trace 
of it was there to be seen. 

My eyes next fell upon a pair of candles which stood in gilt 
candlesticks on the table, and I saw that one of them had been 
burnt down almost half an inch, and showed moreover traces of 
red sealing-wax on its side, whereas the fellow candle was 
intact, with virgin white wick. Now I happened to remember 
distinctly that both candles had been fitted in fresh on the 
previous evening, but I had not lighted either of them, preferring 
to use the lamp which hung directly overhead. Also, the end of 
a new stick of sealing-wax, which had lain on a little tray near the 
candle, was blackened by smoke and had evidently been used. 

An icy terror began to ereep over me. There could be no 
further room for doubt. I had written the letter in my sleep, 
I must have risen from bed, gone downstairs to the library, 
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which lay on the ground floor, and there terminated the letter 
which had cost me such brain-beating the previous evening. 
These facts, taken conjointly with my experience at Castle Tannen- 
horst, made me begin to fear for my intellect. High time indeed 
that I married and settled down to a quiet regular life, if such 
incidents were going to be repeated. 

And what on earth had I written in that closed letter which I 
now held between my fingers? How had I terminated that phrase 
where I had broken off last night ? 

The simplest solution of the questions would of course have been 
to open and read the letter, but, excited and nervous as I was, | 
shrank from doing so, and instead there shot through my mind a 
wild reckless thought born of desperation. Since the letter had 
been written and sealed—whether waking or sleeping—why 
not send it off? I knew perfectly well that were I to sit 
down now and compose a fourth letter of proposal, it too 
would be a failure ; and might not, perhaps, that which I had 
done unconsciously be as good or even better than what I 
could accomplish when awake? I recalled to mind many in- 
stances of somnambulists performing feats of mental agility which 
would at other times have been completely out of their power. I 
remembered having heard of a lady who used frequently to rise 
from her bed and pen long epistles in beautiful Spanish, a lan- 
guage which she had learned in her youth, but had since com- 
pletely forgotten: likewise of a student so dull-headed that he 
could not commit to memory half a dozen lines of Latin poetry, 
who astonished his college bed-fellows by spouting without 
mistake whole cantos of Virgil. 

Yes, my mind was made up. I would send off the letter just 
as it was. Not I myself, but fate had decided the matter for me, 
and after all what did it signify whether the phrases were a little 
more or less gracefully turned? The meaning would be clear 
enough at all events. 

Anxious to clench the matter beyond retraction, I rang the 
bell. 

‘Take this letter to the post at once and have it registered,’ 
I said to the entering servant. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MY FATHER-IN-LAW IN SPE, 


My letter had been posted on Wednesday morning, but Wednes- 
day passed, and Thursday too, without any answer having come. 
This surprised me a little, for the Liljens were at home, and this 
time, at least, I knew that the letter must have reached its 
destination. It was hardly conceivable that the parents should 
require time for reflection, for had not the matter been discussed 
long ago in all its bearings between old Liljen and my father ? 
—even the amount of Hilda’s dot, and the length of my rent-roll, 
having been mentioned. Perhaps it was this heavy snow which 
had prevented communication, though Herr von Liljen, a true 
country gentleman of the old Pomeranian type, was not the man, 
usually, to be deterred by such a trifle. 

At last, on the Friday forenoon, I heard the sound of sleigh- 
bells, and was told that Herr von Liljen awaited me in the draw- 
ing-room. ‘Then, indeed, I felt that my fate was clenched, and 
went downstairs expecting to be enfolded in a warm paternal 
embrace, for my future father-in-law was of an affectionate and 
gushing nature. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered man, of rubicund countenance, 
with a perpetual beaming smile, and a short, stubbly moustache 
which once had been fair. He was standing at one of the win- 
dows with his back towards me as I entered, and I could see that 
with the riding-whip which he always carried in his hand he was 
impatiently tapping the side of his high Hessian boots. On hear- 
ing the door open he turned and came to meet me, rather slowly, 
as it seemed, and I noted that his countenance was graver than 
usual. There was no embrace, but he put out his hand cordially 
enough. As he did not speak just at first, we sat down in silence, 
and I could feel that he was looking at me with attentive scrutiny. 
Why did he not speak ? for clearly it was his place to start the 
subject which had brought him here. 

‘Well, well, well!’ he said at last with a sort of sigh. ‘Old 
men propose, and young men dispose. Such is the way of the 
world !’ 

I felt puzzled and embarrassed by his attitude, and his words 
were to me all but unintelligible; at least, they seemed to be 
singularly inappropriate to the occasion, 
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‘Young men propose, I said correctively, and with a rather 
spasmodic attempt at lightness. ‘You got my letter, Herr von 
Liljen, I presume ?’ 

‘Yes; I got your letter,’ he answered slowly; ‘and that is 
why I am here.’ 

‘Then you know my wishes, and are, [ hope, willing to sane- 
tion them? You do not think me too presumptuous, too audacious, 
1 trust ?’ 

‘My sanction can be of no importance to you,’ he replied, a 
little dryly; ‘and as for your wishes, I cannot in justice blame 
you for having told me the truth. You have acted as an honest 
man!’ wi 

The truth? An honest man? The room seemed to be 
swimming around me. I felt as though I were the victim of 
some frightful nightmare. I must make an effort to shake it off. 

‘Herr von Liljen, I said, in a voice which I vainly endea- 
voured to steady, ‘surely my letter has distinctly explained to 
you the nature of the favour I am asking ?’ 

‘Just so. You ask to be released from the engagement which 
your poor father once made in your name. Do not think that I 
blame you for having changed your mind. If you do not feel 
able to make my daughter happy, you were quite right to tell me 
so; only,’ he added, with a slight shrug, ‘ you might as well have 
told me so in plain German prose.’ 

I was silent for some moments, quite overwhelmed by this 
unexpected disclosure. How on earth was I to clear up this 
dreadful misunderstanding? And what was that about prose ? 

‘My letter? Have you got it here? And would you permit 
me to look at it again,’ I said at last, with a painful effort. 

‘Here it is, at your service,’ he replied, taking it out of a 
large, battered leather pocket-book, and handing it to me with a 
formal bow. _ 

I took it, and read as follows, and as I read large drops of 
perspiration gathered slowly on my forehead 


‘Most honoured and high-born sir,—I have long been aware 
that between yourself and my dear deceased father there existed 
a mutual understanding that your old and faithful friendship 
should one day be cemented by the union of your children, and I 
was given the flattering assurance that you would be inclined 
graciously to accept as son-in-law one who since earliest childhood 
has had occasion to admire and esteem your fair and virtuous 
daughter. 
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‘Tf, therefore, to-day I take up the pen for the purpose of 
soliciting your forgiveness for what I am about to say, you will 
not judge me harshly, I trust, but remembering your friendship 
for my dear deceased father, pardon his son for being unable to 
comply with his dying wishes. 

: My feelings of respect and admiration towards Fraulein Hilda 
remain what they always have been, but your daughter is far too 
beautiful and attractive to be insulted by the offer of a half- 
hearted affection, and, therefore, having made the discovery that 
I have no more heart to bestow, I think myself in honour bound 
to withdraw all pretensions to her fair hand. 


My resolve, oh do not chide, 
But she ne’er can be my bride. 


What heart I ever had is given irrevocably to Concitta P 
a beautiful Italian girl, and I have sworn that— 


Must I seek her far and wide, 
She or none shall be my bride. 





‘ Having thus laid bare my soul to you without reserve, most 
high-born, noble sir, and said ali I have to say on the subject, 


Will I now conclude in haste, 
And your time no longer waste, 


by signing myself, in all humble affection and respect, 
‘Your truly devoted servant, 
‘GUNTHER VON TANNENHORST,’ 


Having read this extraordinary production down to the signa- 
ture, I rose to my feet in great excitement. 

‘But it is all a mistake!’ I cried, ‘Believe me, I never 
said—I never meant——’ 

‘Do you mean to say that it is a forgery?’ interrupted old 
Liljen, knitting his brows together. ‘Do you not acknowledge 
this to be your handwriting ?’ 

‘My handwriting? yes, of course it is my own handwriting— 
that is to say—but-—’ 

Here I came to a standstill. How on earth was I to explain 
to Hilda’s father that I had written the letter in my sleep? He 
would not have believed me, for the writing of the latter part of 
the letter was every bit as firm and distinct as the opening phrase, 
showing no perceptible break where unconsciously I had taken up 
its continuation. And yet the mistake must be cleared up, for it 
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was intolerable to think that I might lose a fair and wealthy bride 
through such a ridiculous misunderstanding. After a pause I 
went on, with an uneasy laugh: 

‘The fact is that I was not—not quite myself when I wrote 
that letter. It was late in the evening—after supper—and 
I—I : 

‘Am I to understand that you were drunk when you wrote 
it?’ said Liljen, looking rather dangerous. 

‘Heaven forbid! You know my habits, but I was tired and 
perhaps a little excited, and that is why I have failed to express 
myself aright. But my heart, my wishes, are the same they 
have ever been, and I desire no greater happiness than to become 
the husband of Friulein Hilda.’ 

‘And do you think my daughter is a plaything to be bandied 
about at the fancy of an insolent young jackanapes like your- 
self?’ cried Liljen with sudden passion. ‘'T'wo days ago you would 
have none of her, and to-day, forsooth, you are gracious enough 
to tell me that you have changed your mind again. But my 
mind is made up, and that irrevocably. Thank Heavens! no 
daughter of the house of Liljen ever lacked suitors, and there are 
dozens of men—nay, scores—who will deem it an honour to take 
your place. Go and be happy with your Italian girl, for son-in- 
law of mine you shall assuredly never be!’ 

Without vouchsafing me another glance he turned on his heel. 

‘But there is no Italian girl, I cried out wildly after his 
receding figure. ‘ At least it was only a picture, and she is dead 
more than a century ago!’ 

Herr von Liljen had paused in the doorway at my last words, 
and was looking back at me with a curious expression. He 
tapped his forehead with a significant gesture, and went out 
muttering some words which I failed to catch, 





CHAPTER V. 
IRON BARS, 


Next day I went up the town to consult a first-rate authority for 
nervous and mental diseases, to whom I detailed the symptoms 
which had been distressing me during the past weeks. He was of 
opinion that I was suffering from an acute nervous disorder, not 
uncommon in our days, very likely brought on by the accident I 
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had had in summer, and told me that he had known of many 
cases in which patients similarly afflicted saw visions and per- 
formed actions which their common sense and their will had no 
power to control. Complete change of scene and cheerful society 
were generally the best cure. He advised me to travel if my 
circumstances allowed of my doing so. 

I gave him a handsome fee and took his advice, which, as it 
happened, suited me down to the ground. After the unpleasant 
incident that had taken place yesterday with old Liljen, it would 
be as well if we were not to meet for some time to come. 
Country neighbours are proverbially inquisitive and gossiping, 
and something of the story was sure to transpire. I was dever- 
mined to take the doctor's prescription very literally, and to be 
absent for a considerable time, for six months at least. 


So I started for Paris, where I soon regained my health and 
spirits. Never having left Germany before, everything I saw was 
new and delightful, and I threw myself heart and soul into the 
enjoyment of every pleasure which the capital offered. I had 
arrived furnished with plenty of introductions, and the vortex of 
gaiety into which I found myself quickly drawn made the weeks 
fly by with such unheard-of rapidity, that I was quite surprised 
one day to find that January and the greater part of February 
had slipped by almost unnoticed. Then I remembered that I 
wished to see something of Italy as well, and travelled without 
ever halting to Rome, where I came in for the tail of the Carnival 
season, and lingered on till after the Easter festivities. A trip to 
Naples and Sicily filled up the greater part of May, so that it was 
the very end of the month before I began to make tracks for the 
north. 

Rome and Naples had run away with so much of my time that 
I had not visited half the spots that had originally stood on my 
programme—Perugia, Sienna, Pisa, Modena, Parma, and a host of 
minor cities had been relinquished. Bologna I purposely avoided, 
because of its connection with the mysterious picture which had 
influenced my fate so unpleasantly ; but though the weather was 
now intolerably hot, I felt myself in duty bound to stop at 
Florence for a couple of days, to avoid{the reproach of having left 
Italy without seeing the Pitti and Uffizi Galleries. 

It was impossible to take any exercise during the day, but on 
the evening after my arrival I sauntered forth about sunset in 
quest of a little fresh air. I was longing to get my feet off the 
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burning flagstones, and the perfume of a hundred different flowers 
was luring me towards the heights of San Miniato. 

It was a perfect day, one of those days that seem to mark the 
boundary of a season, the first of summer or the last of spring ; 
and as I shook myself free from the city suburbs, and found my- 
self surrounded by fields and gardens on all sides, I thought I had 
never before known what summer really was. Our cold northern 
land has no equivalent to the delirious ecstasy, the unbridled 
passion of this burst of re-awakening Nature in the south. 

The air for miles around was faint with the breath of roses 
and carnations ; tall white lilies grew rank in every meadow, and 
from each grey stone wall there hung down luxuriant tangles of 
snowy jessamine or glowing pomegranate blossoms. 

I had taken a short cut through anarrow lane which ran between 
two high stone walls, when I chanced to meet a stout elderly man 
with a bundle of papers under hisarm. Likely enough I would not 
have remarked him, but for the fact of his happening to drop one 
of the papers just as he passed me. He stooped to pick it up, and 
then I noticed what an exceedingly villainous type of counten- 
ance he had—small ferret eyes set close together, and an ugly 
scowl. 

He had scarcely passed me when I stopped short, arrested by 
the sound of a woman weeping close by. I looked up and saw 
that at this place there was: an opening in the high stone wall to 
the left—a sort of window with a curious old twisted iron grating, 
and which bulged out over the road like a balcony. By standing 
on tiptoe I could just get a peep into an old-fashioned neglected- 
looking garden beyond, and could descry two figures—those of an 
old man and a girl—a few paces off. 

The man was sitting on a moss-grown stone bench; the girl, 
dressed in black, was standing near him,a little to one side, her hands 
clasped together in earnest entreaty. She was standing under a tall 
tropical looking bush, of the cactus or palm tribe, whose pointed 
leaves, all aglow with the gold of the setting sun, made a sort of 
halo around her. I could not see her features, but I could hear 
her voice quite distinctly, and having by this time obtained some 
fluency in the Italian language, every word of the following con- 
versation was intelligible. 

‘Uncle! dear, good uncle! Do not be so cruel, I implore 
you! Do you wish me to be miserable for life? I tell you that 
I hate him, that I can never be his wife.’ 

‘Tut, tut, tut!’ said the old man harshly. ‘So you said 
before, when I asked you in November.’ 
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‘Then why ask me again?’ she replied bitterly. 

‘ Because I thought that you might have come to your senses 
in the course of six months. But I shall ask you no more. I 
give you just twenty-four hours for reflection, and if by this time 
to-morrow you have not accepted Signor Bossi as your husband, 
you take the veil—there is no other alternative. I cannot keep 
you any longer in my house, and in the convent you will have 
leisure to repent your folly in refusing a wealthy husband and a 
comfortable position.’ 

‘Even the convent would be better,’ she sobbed. ‘I cannot 
be more unhappy there than I am here. God is not so cruel as 
you are, my uncle. Oh, why did my parents die and leave me at 
your mercy? Will no one deliver me?’ 

Up to this moment she had been standing by the bench with 
her face turned to the old man, but now she came quickly towards 
the iron grating, where she stood looking out before her with a 
blank unseeing expression. Her hands were still clasped together, 
and large tears were coursing down her pale cheeks. 

A feeling of having lived through this scene before in some 
former life rushed through my bewildered mind. This girl—the 
iron bars—her tears—her clasped hands—where had I seen them 
already? Great Heavens! She was the very image of that 
picture at Tannenhorst, painted by my great-grandfather, which 
same picture had been the indirect cause of my coming to Italy. 

At this moment a bell sounded from the villa, which stood at 
the end of the garden. The old man rose from the bench : 

‘When you have finished crying, my niece,’ he said in a harsh, 
rasping voice, ‘ you had better come in to supper.’ 

She gave no answer but a dejected shrug of the shoulders as 
he turned away. Now was my chance—now or never! 

‘Signorina,’ I said softly, coming up close to the wall and 
looking up at her as she stood there a few yards above me, behind 
the grating. Seen thus in the square opening she exactly 
resembled a picture set in the grey stone wall. 

On hearing my voice she started violently. Evidently she 
had been so absorbed in her own misery that she had not noticed 
my presence. 

‘Do not be afraid, Signorina, for I am your friend. You 
asked just now if no one would deliver you. Here Iam—command 
my services.’ 

She gazed at me for some moments in wondering indecision. 

‘Is that true?’ she asked timidly. 
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‘As true as that I love you with all my heart and soul!’ I 
cried impetuously. How had the words come to my lips? A 
minute previously I had had no thought of speaking them. 

A crimson blush mounted to her brow. 

‘You love me? Howcan it be? Since when?’ 

‘T do not know—do not ask me. It may be five minutes or 
it may be five months. What does it matter? I love you for 
life and shall love you till death. Command me as your slave. 
I am here to release you.’ 

Instead of answering she walked slowly away down the alley 
out of sight of the road, and I began to fear that I had offended 
her by my abrupt declaration, when she turned and came back 
again to the grating, walking quick and impetuously now, like 
one who has taken a resolution. 

‘Yes!’ she cried, stretching out her clasped hands towards 
me with the gesture that was so familiar, ‘I accept your services. 
I accept your love; but take, oh, take me away from this hateful 
place !’ 

And thus, without having ever touched her hand, I found 
myself betrothed to a woman whose very name I did not know. 





CHAPTER VI. 
RELEASE. 


Her story was quickly told in a few hurried words. Her name 
was Felice Monteferrato, and she was an orphan, having lost both 
her parents within a year. It was for them that she still wore 
mourning. Her uncle, an elder brother of her father, and her sole 
remaining relative, had promised her to a villainous old lawyer, 
Signor Bossi. He was rich, but she hated him, oh! so much; 
and he had already had two other wives, and people said that he 
had poisoned the last one. He had just been here a few minutes 
since, pressing his odious suit upon her, and she had refused him 
again ; and then her uncle had threatened to put her in a con- 
vent. ‘And he will doit! I know he will!’ she concluded, with 
a fresh burst of tears. 

‘Not while I have life in me!’ I cried, and then we fell to 
discussing the plan for her elopement. She must go in to supper 
in order to disarm suspicion, and I would return hither after dark 
with a file and some other tools which would enable me to remove 
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one of the ion bars from the grating, this being her only chance 
of escape (for the entrance to the villa was locked, as she explained 
to me, and the key in her uncle’s keeping). Before daybreak a 
carriage would be in readiness hard by, and long ere Signor 
Monteferrato was awake—-he was not an early riser—we should be 
far on our way out of his reach. 

Nothing occurred to disturb our plan, though it proved no 
such easy task to file through the ponderous iron bar, and rosy 
dawn was beginning to streak the eastern sky when at last it fell 
clanking down on to the road. 

‘Come, my beloved!’ I cried, holding out my arms to receive 
her. 

The jump was not a high one, but she hesitated for just one 
minute before taking it, looking down with an adorable expres- 
sion of virgin bashfulness at this stranger to whom she was about 
to surrender her young life. Then she closed her eyes, and with 
one long-drawn quivering sigh she let herself drop with sweet 
abandonment into my enraptured arms. 


By the time the sun had risen we had left the city of flowers 
far behind us, and halted at a small village church, whose priest— 
for heavy gold—consented to bless our hasty union. After the 
short ceremony we went into the sacristy in order to sign our 
names in the register-book. I wrote my own name first, then, 
with my arm round my wife’s slender waist, I lovingly watched 
her as, for the last time, she traced the letters of her maiden 
appellation. 


‘Felice Concitta Monteferrato, 


she wrote in a trembling hand. 

‘Concitta?’ I said interrogatively, when, having regained the 
carriage, we were speeding towards the railway station which was 
to be the starting-point of our northward journey. ‘ How strange 
that you should be called so!’ 

‘Why strange? It is an old family name on my mother’s 
side, and she was called so. They christened her after a grand- 
aunt or great-grand-aunt, about whom there is a melancholy old 
legend. That is why my father insisted on putting Felice before 
it—in order to counteract the influence of Concitta’s sad fate, he 
said,’ 

‘And what was your mother’s family name? You have not 
yet told me that, sweet one.’ 
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‘ Palmerini—Concitta Palmerini.’ 

‘And she was a native of Bologna?’ I said quickly, more as 
an assertion than as an interrogation. 

‘Yes, she was. But how did you guess that ?’ 

‘I—I must have heard it mentioned, I replied evasively. 
‘But tell me the legend about your great-grand-aunt, or great- 
great-grand-aunt ; I should like to hear it.’; 

This is the substance of the tale she told me, premising, how- 
ever, that it had no very authentic foundation : 


The Palmerinis—a family now extinct—had flourished at 
3ologna, at the beginning of last century, as a wealthy and 
illustrious line. The ruins of one of their castles are still shown 
in the neighbourhood, as well as those of another castle, where 
the drama is said to have taken place. 

One Concitta Palmerini had been sought in marriage by a 
rich and powerful suitor whom she hated. Incensed by her 
repeated refusals, he had carried her off by force and thrown her 
into the dungeon-keep of his castle, threatening to starve her to 
death if she did not consent to his wishes. Here, looking out of 
the prison window one day, she was seen by a young German 
painter travelling about the country in search of studies, and 
who, struck by her melancholy beauty, had paused outside the 
moat to make a sketch of her. Thenthe two young people had 
fallen in love, and the painter resolved to deliver his sweetheart. 
With infinite toil and pain he at last succeeded in penetrating 
into the dungeon, but, alas! he came too late. When he entered 
her cell he found but a corpse. Concitta had died of grief and 
privation. 


‘Is it not sad ?’ said Felice when she had finished speaking, 
looking up at me with her large soft eyes. ‘But I dare say it is 
not true after all. Some people say that no such German painter 
ever existed, and that this particular Concitta Palmerini died of 
the pest in 1720.’ 

I made no answer in words, for I felt that this was no mere 
legend ; but I drew my wife closer to me, conscious only of a deep 
sense of gratitude to Providence that I, at least, had not come 
too late to save this Concitta from a similar fate. 


We had been married for more than a year, and I already had 
held my first-born son in my arms, before I revisited Tannen- 
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horst, when, having received the intelligence that old Konrad 
had succumbed to an acute attack of pleurisy, it became necessary 
to appoint a successor. 

I went there alone, for Felice was not yet able to travel, and 
I would have dreaded exposing her to the cold and discomfort of 
a journey in November. 

Just before starting for Tannenhorst I happened to remember 
the turret key, which had been lying undisturbed all this time in 
the drawer where I had placed it on receiving it back from 
Konrad before I started on my travels. 

At Tannenhorst I found everything buried in ice and snow 
just as I had left it, for winter there sets in much earlier than in 
the south of Pomerania. The country for miles around presented 
but a desolate surface of unbroken white, while the outlines of 
the stunted pines in the approach were almost unrecognisable from 
the heavy burden of icicles which bowed them down. 

My first action on finding myself alone that evening was to 
fit the key [had brought with me into the lock of the turret door. 
It opened with difficulty because of the dust which had gathered 
in all these months, but at last I succeeded in forcing it open, 
and what was then my surprise to see hanging there, at the 
original place above the old secrétaire, the picture of Concitta P 
which had disappeared so unaccountably two years previously ! 





Postscript. 


Since writing the above, a sceptical friend of mine who has 
been reading the MS., and who has always steadily refused to 
recognise any resemblance between my wife and the portrait of 
the first Concitta, has suggested that probably the picture had 
fallen from its nail and slipped down behind the old secrétaire, 
where Konrad had found it when the turret was opened to have 
the window mended; but I decline to accept this prosaic ex- 
planation, and shall always remain firmly convinced that the spirit 
of Concitta Palmerini elected this way of leading me to deliver 
and wed the last of her generation. 
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The Fairies and Giants of Polynesia. 


F an intelligent writer of the class to which Mr. Max O’Rell 
belongs should visit the Australasian colonies, he would pro- 
bably not be able to dilate upon many great points of difference 
between the Englishman at home and his colonial brother. So 
many of the antipodeans claim Great Britain as our birthplace, 
and so recently has colonisation taken root in the Pacific, that 
sketches of our personal peculiarities or popular characteristics 
would be unlikely to amuse or interest the average English 
reader, as pictures of society upon the Continent, or in the riper 
colony of the United States, are apt todo. If a visitor, however, 
could with difficulty find the ‘prominent feature’ to exaggerate, 
which Haliburton tells us is the secret of portraiture, those of us 
who have lived for many years among the colonists see fine but 
thoroughly perceptible lines of demaication separating the modes 
of thought in the younger generation, the native-born colonials, 
from those of their brothers and cousins over the sea. Appa- 
rently the widest mental difference to be noticed between the 
colonist and the colonial is the lack of the imaginative and poetic 
faculty in the latter. There are some few exceptions showing 
out boldly against the dull grey of the masses; but, as a general 
rule, the youth or girl of a.D. 1891 is matter-of-fact and practical 
to the verge of harshness. Some say that want of reverence for 
elderly people is the most prominent of colonial characteristics, but 
this want is merely a form of the lack of imagination; the 
younger mind cannot, even in fancy, look back over the life of the 
elder, nor recognise what that elder life has passed through and 
achieved : it sees only the weakness and not the beauty of age. 
This faculty of being able to look backward mentally is fed to the 
full in the old country, and is assisted by a thousand aids to 
remembrance in countless historical associations. The European 
lad is taught by constant, half-unrecognised influences to put 
himself intellectually, not only in his father’s place, but in the 
position of ancestors whose once living presence still speaks 
from cairn, and abbey, and ivy-covered tower. His thoughts are 
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enticed continually to the past; so vividly does his reading and 
the suggestions of locality touch his imagination that in his 
waking dreams it is he himself who charges with fiery Rupert or 
breaks a lance with Front-de-Beuf. This may be called the 
historical side of the training his imagination undergoes, but 
there is a more tender and subtle element in the endless romance 
of fairy, and dwarf, and giant, localised for almost every green 
knoll or running stream which youth loves to frequent. Pixy and 
brownie, sleeping princess and fairy godmother, for the noonday 
visions; banshee and werewolf, ghost and ogre, for delightful 
shudderings when the stories are told in the twilight or by the 
winter fire. Of these the young colonial knows nothing, or 
regards only as silly trash, unworthy of notice ; although he gains 
considerably in one way, that superstition is trodden beneath his 
feet, and the darkness is not for him horrible with wing, and 
hoof, and claw; still, much of tenderness and grace is wanting 
from his character through the want of sympathy with that older 
race, which, if living less in the ‘dry light’ of scientific truth, 
walked in a twilight beautiful with the play of fancy and of 
poetic vision. The 
magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn, 

are not for the young native of the Southern Britain; the elves 
and fays of the North have not accompanied the pioneer ships, 
and the average colonial knows absolutely nithing of the fairy- 
land of the dark children of the soil. Yet every wood and hill, 
every lake and river is haunted by beautiful or dreadful beings ; 
not to be seen by the unpurged eye, or spoken to by the mocking 
sceptic. There were fairies among the leaves of the trees and 
swaying from the llianas; giant ogres lurking in mysterious 
dwellings ; water-monsters having the shape of the crocodile and 
the bulk of the whale ; savage men-o’-the-woods in dark recesses 
of the forest; goblins with serpent tails, and women with winged 
arms. These were the regular denizens of fairy-land; if we add 
to these the gods, the demons, the ghosts, the awful spiritual 
shapes assumed at times by hero and magician, we have indeed a 
field wherein there is room for fancy to disport itself, and we «ure 
not likely to lack interest through poverty of material. Leaving 
the gods and demons awhile, as belonging to the realm of pure 
mythology, let us ascertain what the folk-lore of the ‘Isles of 
Eden’ can unfold for us. 


The ‘ good people,’ so dear to our childhood, have the right of 
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precedence in the narration. In New Zealand the fairies proper 
are a very bright and harmless race, resembling the English 
pixies in almost every particular, Why the dusky Polynesian 
chose a white-skinned and fair-haired being as his representative 
of Elfinland is hidden in mystery, but it certainly was the case 
in regard to the real fairy (Patupaiarehe). I need hardly say 
that I do not speak from personal observation ; the houses they 
inhabit have been pointed out to me by the natives with eager 
and excited gestures; but, alas! I saw but fantastic wreaths of 
morning mist upon the hills, and we have to trust to the experi- 
ences and the tales of others until some Thomas of Ercildoune 
will relate his own adventures to us. One who saw the fairies 
was Kanawa, a chief of Waikato. He, with his followers, was 
once benighted on the top of a high hill whither he had been led 
by the allurements of his chase of the wingless bird, the Kiwi. 
Trying in vain to sleep, he suddenly heard around him voices as 
of a multitude of people. Soon he became aware that eyes were 
glancing at him through the shrubs. Shyly and slyly they 
glanced, for he was a very handsome fellow, and was not very 
frightened, although his companions had fainted with fear. The 
visitors came close up to him when the fire burned low, and sang 
a jesting song about his good looks, but when the flame blazed up 
they hid themselves, peeping out from under the leaves and bark 
of the forest trees. Kanawa began to get nervous on finding 
these pretty, supernatural creatures all round him; so he tried to 
propitiate them by offering them his jewels; the poor little jewels 
of a New Zealander—only a neck-ornament of jade, a jade 
earring, and another earring made from the tooth of the tiger- 
shark. These he spread out upon a fallen tree, and the fairies 
passed them round one to the other, but would not accept them ; 
they took the shadows or similitudes of the jewels only, and then 
disappeared. Kanawa hunted for Kiwi on that hill no more. 

A man named Kahukura was once passing along the shore just 
as the dusk of evening fell, and he noticed footprints which did 
not belong to mortals; so he hid himself till night fell in the 
hope of finding out who the strange visitors were. About mid- 
night he heard from seaward the voices of fairies who were 
fishing ; then an elfin song was chanted as they merrily dragged 
their net toshore. Kahukura came quietly from his place of 
concealment, and as he was an unusually fair man the fairies 
mistook him in the darkness for one of themselves. Some of the 
spirits ran out into the sea to lift the net over the rocks, while 
others hauled the ends of the net, and with these the mortal also 
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pulled his best. Soon the first fish reached the shore, driven in 
on the ripples preceding the shoal; then the whole beach became 
strewed with the flapping victims, and the fairies began stringing 
their spoil in bunches by running thongs through the gills. 
Kahukura pretended to make a false knot, and allowed his fish to 
slip off when he had threaded a good many on his loop; one 
fairy man ran to help him, then another, but still the knots 
slipped, for the wily stranger was trying to delay his new friends 
until the sun rose. When dawn appeared, and there was light 
enough to see each others faces, the fairies recognised the 
presence of a mortal among them and fled in confusion, leaving 
their canoes, which were only made of the flower-stems of the 
flax (phormium), and also leaving their fishing-nets. These nets 
were a great treasure, for now, for the first time, men learnt how 
the netting knot was made; so that the story must be a very 
ancient one, as the Polynesians for many centuries (at least) have 
been able to make nets. Another legend relates that fairies 
carried off the wife of Ruarangi, and took her away to the hills. 
Her husband tracked her to her new abode, but was unable to 
regain possession of his lost wife. He consulted a famous 
magician of his tribe, who promised Ruarangi that he would win 
her back again. Commencing his incantations, full of reminders 
to the absent one of how much her husband loved her and what 
happiness had been hers, the mind of the abducted woman became 
impressed with the pictures transferred to her vision by the arts 
of the priest, and she was filled with a vehement longing to return 
to her old home. At night, when the fairies were absent on one 
of their expeditions, she stole away and met her husband who had 
started to meet her, bearing a cruise of sacred red colouring 
matter provided by the priest. With this he proceeded to anoint 
the truant, and on reaching their home they set to work with all 
their friends helping to cook food as fast as possible. The fairies, 
having found that the woman had decamped, gathered round the 
village, but the sacred colouring and the steam of the cooked 
food pervading the air (supernatural creatures will not touch or 
taste eooked food) prevented their crossing the bounds of the 
mortal’s dwelling-place. The fairy chief sung a magic song to 
entice the woman again, but was met by the fiery incantations 
thundered forth by the old priest; so, at last, discomfited and 
disheartened, the uncanny visitors departed. 

There is another class of fairy called Turehu, more like 
dwarfs or trolls than the bright-haired fairy proper. Although I 
have not seen them, yet I was apparently in very close proximity 
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to them on one occasion. Being encamped on the desolate 
Whetu plains, I sent out a native in the dusk of evening to see 
to the tethers of the horses, fearing lest some small herds of wild 
horses which were roaming about might gallop past in the night 
and stampede ours. Soon after the man had left I heard a 
succession of wild shrieks, then, flying into camp my scout 
appeared, his hair (literally) standing on end with fear, and look- 
ing like the coiffure of a Fijian. So blinded was he with the 
very madness of terror that he threw himself down upon the hot 
stones which the women had been preparing for the native oven. 
The women rushed to him and dragged him off the stones before 
he had time to be much cooked, and they soothed him in the 
manner natural to the sex from the Pole to the Equator. After 
a long interval he sufficiently recovered his composure to tell me 
the cause of his consternation. He had seen a Turehu! In 
answer to my questions I found that the Turehu was a dwarfish, 
ugly fellow, and that he was squatting under a bush when the 
Maori got the first glimpse of him. The ugly dwarf had said 
nothing, and done nothing; but the fright shown by the native 
was the most sincere exhibition of feeling that I ever witnessed. 
An interesting branch of the fairy family is that of the forest- 
elves, as they are generally termed, the ‘ multitudinous offspring 
of Hakuturi.’ A very ancient tradition states that a hero named 
Rata wished to recover the bones of his father, which had been 
carried off by a goblin race. He went into the woods to select 
timber for the purpose of making a canoe, and, having chosen a 
certain tree as fit for his purpose, he set to work and began to 
chip with his axe. He had, however, neglected to repeat the 
proper incantation to the Lord of Forests; so as soon as evening 
had come, and Rata had left the fallen tree, the ‘multitude of 
the wood-elves’ proceeded indignantly to replace the chips, sing- 
ing, ‘Fly together, chips and shavings ; fly together’; then they 
set the tree upright again. When Rata returned in the morning 
he found to his astonishment the standing tree, apparently un- 
touched. Undaunted, he again felled the tree, and began to hollow 
out the hold of the canoe, but night interrupted his work, and he 
left the task unfinished. Again came the tiny elves, again was 
repeated the magic song, and the tree rose to its upright position ; 
but Rata on his return, finding that his work would probably be 
useless, determined to hide himself in the masses of brushwood 
at twilight instead of proceeding to his home. Soon he heard the 
voices of the innumerable forest-children; he waited till they 
began their spells, then, rushing forward, caught two or three and 
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held them fast. In answer to his questions as to the reason for 
their interference, they reproached him for his impiety and 
neglect of the rites due to the Forest Lord, and Rata hung his 
head with shame. Seeing that the mortal repented, the elves 
told him that they would make his canoe for him, and setting to 
work in countless numbers they soon had a fine vessel completed ; 
this canoe became afterwards famous in South Sea legend as the 
Riwaru. 

Far away from New Zealand, in Aitutaki, of the Hervey 
Group, they relate the tradition of Rata’s canoe, and how three 
times the tree was made to stand upright and whole; but they 
do not mention the wood-elves. Rata, who had started to obtain 
the timber for a great double canoe, was witness of a combat 
between a sea-snake and a beautiful white heron. The strife 
lasted all day; Rata went on with his work at hewing down the 
tree, and did not interfere in the supernatural struggle. In the 
evening the heron said to him, reproachfully, ‘You will not be 
able to finish your canoes without my aid.’ When Rata returned 
next morning, the tree was standing upright again, and the fight 
was still being waged between the serpent and the heron. Still 
Rata neglected the heron’s cry for help, and his work became 
futile as before; but on the morning of the third day he killed 
the snake with his axe, and then the heron collected all the birds 
of the air, and they with their beaks soon pecked out the form of 
the canoes. With their long bills the sea-birds bored the holes 
for the sinnet lashings, then, all extending their wings, they 
lifted the canoes and bore them to the sea. The ‘Song of the 
Birds’ is chanted now by the natives when dragging heavy timber 
along. The parable hidden under the story concerning this man, 
who thought he could go on with his work in selfish carelessness, 
uninterested while the struggle of Light and Darkness (the white 
heron and the sea-snake) was going on beside him, is very trans- 
parent, and is quite appreciable by that subtle poetical thought- 
fulness which underlies the apparent simplicity of the Polynesian 
character. 

I mentioned that the bones of Rata’s father had been taken 
away by a goblin people; they seem to have been water-kelpies, 
a race of dark and malignant forms dwelling in lakes and rivers. 
They were not altogether water-fairies, since they dwelt in the 
water only by day, and sought the shore at night in order to 
sleep. A hero named Tawhaki determined to visit these amphi- 
bians and rescue his mother, who had been taken into captivity 
by them. He found that she had been made the doorkeeper’ of 
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their great temple, or sleeping-place, in which they rested during 
the hours of darkness. Tawhaki consulted with his mother how 
to effect her escape and how to destroy their enemies, and was 
informed by her that the light of the sun was death to the evil 
race. The man hid in the thatch of the roof until after the 
kelpies had emerged from the water, and when it was quite dark 
he came down, and from the outside stopped up every chink and 
crevice through which light could enter the dwelling. Towards 
dawn one of the fairies cried, ‘Oh, Keeper of the Door! is it 
nearly daylight?’ She answered, ‘No; it is deep, dark night. 
Sleep on! sleep on!’ Another called out in the same way, and 
was again answered that the night was still dark; at last, 
when the sun had fairly risen, Tawhaki and his mother suddenly 
opened all the doors and window-places, letting in the bright 
sunshine upon these creatures of the mire, and ending their lives 
for ever. ; 

We are introduced to a grotesque little people indeed in the 
Nuku-mai-tore. Tura, coming from over seas, found himself in 
a land named Otea, and leaving his canoe, journeyed inland. 
Travelling through the dense forest, he saw fairies sitting in the 
flowers of the climbing plants, and swinging on the llianas which 
trailed from the high boughs across the vistas of the wood. These 
fairies were curiously-shaped beings, having small heads and large 
bodies, while their hands and feet were attached to limbs so short 
that they seemed as if extruding from their bodies. Tura had 
brought with him the sticks wherewith fire is produced by friction, 
and he proceeded to kindle a fire and to cook some food, much to 
the astonishment of the fairies, who had always consumed their 
food in its natural state. Tura fell in love with one of the fairy 
women and married her. His wife reciprocated his affection, and 
they lived happily together; but one day, when the elfin spouse 
was combing out her husband’s hair, she suddenly cried out, ‘ Ob, 
Tura, what is this white hair among the black ones?’ He told 
her that it was a sign of age and of approaching decay, the fore- 
runner of death. Then his wife wept bitterly, and refused to be 
comforted. It is a touching story, the sudden surprise and grief 
of this child of the immortals on her discovery of that which to us 
poor sons of clay is so common and obtrusive a fact. The old 
legend has given rise to a proverbial saying, ‘The weeds of Tura,’ 
as a synonymous expression for grey hair. 

Very lovely beings are the fairies known in the island of 
Mangaia (Hervey Group) as the Tapairu. Those most familiar to 
mortals were the four peerless daughters of Miru, the grim goddess 
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of the Under-world. They love dancing so much that they never 
miss a chance of being present at night-dances; and they attend 
with their beautiful tresses wreathed with myrtle and other flowers. 
The dances, however, must be sacred to the worship of the god 
Tane, to whose service these fairies are devoted. A little space is 
left at the end of the dancing-ground, and freshly-cut leaves are 
spread as a carpet for the dainty feet. On this carpet they trip 
all night, but never a leaf is disturbed by the light footfalls. Of 
course they can only be seen by those eyes which have been 
purged by some magical process unknown to the mass of common 
men. There are other Tapairu who dwell in the celestial regions. 
These are called ‘ Fairies of the Sky’; the chief being the beau- 
tiful Ina, the Moon-goddess. Their time is spent in sport— 
principally in the ball-throwing game; and it was from these 
spirits that the hero Ngaru learnt the ball-playing dances, and 
taught them to the girls of the island tribes. Rangi, the King of 
Mangaia, while wandering about his picturesque realm, approached 
a pile of rocks overhanging a tremendous gorge, in which were 
many caves. He shouted, ‘ Hallo, there!’ and a voice answered, 
* Hallo, there!’ The king asked, ‘What is your name?’ and the 
reply came, ‘What is your name?’ Rangi was unused to be 
treated like this, so he entered the mouth of a great cave whence 
the answering voice seemed to issue. It was a vast cavern, nar- 
rowing and becoming darker as the king pushed his way in, but 
this Polynesian Arthur held bravely on his way till he reached a 
spacious hall, wherein, from great white pendants, like glittering 
rows of sharks’ teeth, water was dripping upon other tusks coming 
up through the floor. For a moment the king’s heart failed him 
as he entered between those terrible jaws (stalactites and stalag- 
mites), when, looking up, he saw the laughing face of a fairy. 
~ He called her down, and at first, with many coquettish half- 
withdrawals, she refused to listen, but at length coyly came to 
his embraces. Then she told him that her name was Echo. 
Another fairy, whose name is Uti, lives at Manomano, in the 
Under-world; and she delights to climb up at night to visit 
earthly localities. With her torch she glides along in search of 
food. Sometimes she moves along the reef, sometimes along the 
edges of damp valleys, but her favourite course is by the banks of 
a little lake, or across patches of deep mire. This torch-bearing 
fairy is the European Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

In Rarotonga is a fountain of water, out of which at night 
there was wont to rise a fairy man and woman, whose skins weré 
of dazzling whiteness. They stole out only on the night following 
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the full moon, and took tribute of the bananas and cocoanuts of 
the villagers. The victims of these depredations determined to 
catch the pretty thieves if possible, so they waited until the 
regular visiting-night when the fairies had risen from the well and 
gone away, then a net was spread just beneath the surface of the 
water. Into this net the fairy girl plunged first and was captured, 
but the man escaped through a small hole left on one side. A 
chief named Ati married the lovely captive, and they lived happily 
for some years. She was known as ‘The Peerless One of Ati,’ 
and bore her husband a child; but her heart was among her own 
people, and she importuned the man so strongly and so constantly 
that at last he consented that they should go together. They 
plunged into the fountain, but before he could reach the bottom 
he was so exhausted that he had to return. Five times they 
essayed the journey, and five times was he compelled to yield, his 
wife faithfully returning to his assistance. At last, in sorrow, she 
went on alone, and was never again seen on earth. Ati mourned 
for his fairy-wife all his days, only consoled somewhat by the 
presence of his boy, who was surpassingly fair and bright like his 
mother. His descendants (the Ati tribe) are, strange to say, as 
dark as others not of divine ancestry. 

Leaving the pretty, flower-loving, dance-loving fairies, let us 
visit the monstrous beings who are called in folk-lore giants and 
ogres. Some of these may be described as historical giants, being 
probably only that physical enlargement of the hero-natural when 
he is seen through the magnifying mists of time and tradition. 
One of these commanded the Arawa canoe in the migration of the 
ancestors of the Maori people to New Zealand; his name was 
Tama-te-Kapua. He was a terrible Don Juan, and his amours led 
him into constant trouble, so that he could hardly have been sur- 
prised when, shortly after his arrival in the new country, he had 
a duel on hand with another giant named Rua, whose wife 
Tama had carried off. Tama was nine feet high, Rua was eleven ; 
they fought with two-handed swords of hard wood. Tama struck 
the first blow, but it was parried; then Rua, taking advantage of 
his superior size, rushed in, and, seizing his opponent in his arms, 
dashed him on the ground. Tama rose, and was again dashed 
down, and a third and a fourth time also. Then Rua insulted 
his enemy after a native fashion, and the gigantic Lothario was 
left to nurse his rage and wounds alone. Another giant was 
Tuhourangi; this worthy was nine feet in height. His bones 
were seen by men still living, as for generations after his death 
these bones were annually brought out from their holy places by 
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the priests at the time the crops of sweet potatoes were planted, 
and the ground made sacred to the deities having charge of grow- 
ing food. Kawharu was a giant warrior whose huge body was 
used as a scaling ladder by his friends in an attack upon a fort. 
He was four arm-spans (twenty-four feet) high. 

The South Island of New Zealand was inhabited only by giants 
before the Polynesian immigrants came. These giants were also 
ogres, and devoured quantities of the new-comers; they were of 
stature so vast that they could step from ridge to ridge of the 
hills, could drink up rivers, and could transform themselves into 
any wished-for shape. One woman, who had strayed apart from a 
bird-snaring party, encountered an ogre who was out hunting 
with two-headed dogs. The giant captured the woman (after also 
catching and slaughtering the men), carried her off to his cave, 
and made her his wife; but he was a very loathly creature, so, 
one day, when her monster was asleep, she escaped by tying 
bunches of bulrushes together in the form of a raft and floating 
down the river. When the ogre awoke he called out to the 
woman, ‘Food of the dogs! where are you?’ Receiving no 
answer, he searched about, and, sniffing at the river, he found 
that by that mode of exit his captive had escaped. He then 
drank up the river, but by that time the woman was in safety 
among her friends. The tribe determined to attempt to kill the 
giant, so they inquired of the woman as to the time when he slept. 
She answered, ‘ When the north-west wind blows.’ They waited 
patiently for that time, crept to the cave, piled up dry fern and 
wood against the entrance, and set the fuel on fire. The ogre 
tried to escape by a crevice, but it was not large enough to per- 
mit him to pass through, so, while he was struggling to emerge, 
the people beat him to death with clubs. 

A very ancient story is that of Houmea, whose name has 
passed into a proverb for thievish, wicked women. She had a 
husband named Uta, who one day returning from a successful 
fishing expedition, called out to her to come and take the fish. 
Houmea did not come at ounce, but made excuse, and on after- 
wards going down to the canoe alone, devoured all the fish, then, 
piling up bushes and making footmarks about the beach, pre- 
tended that the fish had been eaten by ‘the multitude of the 
fairies.’ The next time Uta returned from fishing the same 
drama was performed, but the man had set one of the boys to 
watch the canoe, and this boy reported to his father that Houmea 
had eaten the fizh. The thief loudly protested her innocence, 
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but the greedy creature nourished a spirit of revenge against the 
child, and on the first opportunity swallowed the boy at one 
mouthful. The other child, who had been to fetch water, was 
also on his return swallowed whole. When Uta returned he 
found his wife ill and groaning, but she could give no explanation 
as to the cause of the pain which she declared she felt in her 
bowels. Her husband said, ‘ Where are the children?’ and he was 
answered that they had gone away somewhere. The man then ex- 
amined the lips of his spouse, and then chanted a powerful incanta- 
tion; when it was finished the children came forth alive and unhurt 
from the lipsof Houmea. After this time Uta was afraid to leave 
the children alone with his wife, and so one day he told Houmea 
to go and get water for him. She obeyed, but the water, 
by the force of a spell chanted by her husband, retreated before 
her: then, as she travelled far away, Uta and the children fled. 
Houmea pursued them, and was opening her huge jaws to swallow 
them when they threw a red-hot stone down her throat and she 
perished. She is, however, to be seen incarnate as the cormorant. 
This story of the ogress being killed by a red-hot stone being 
thrown down her throat has surely some relatives among Teutonic 
and other folk-tales, just as the ‘ Fee, fo, fum! I smell the blood 
of an Englishman,’ is repeated in the legend of the ogre Matuku, 
who, coming to his house where the hero is concealed, cries out : 


Smell, smell? Odour, odour 3 
My food is man! 


There was at Whanganui a whole tribe of winged women, and 
to this race apparently belonged the ogress Kura Ngaituku, for 
she, too, had wings on her arms, and she could walk as though 
shod with the famous Seven-leagued Boots. A young chief named 
Hatupatu met this giantess Kura, and found her occupied in 
spearing birds with her lip. Hatu thrust at a bird just as the 
giantess dashed out her lip, and the man’s spear went through 
the lip. He turned to run, but she caught him in an instant, 
and took him home with her for a pet. She was in the habit of 
going away every day to get birds, but Hatu had to remain at 
home, and amused himself by looking over Kura’s treasures—her 
cloaks of red feathers, her cloaks of dog’s hair, her two-handed 
sword ; then he tried the finery on to see how well he looked in 
it. He induced his patroness to go farther and farther away 
each day in the search for food; at last he said: ‘You must go 
far to-day, past the first mountain range, to the twentieth, and 
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the hundredth, and the thousandth.’ She consented and went, 
then he gathered up all her cloaks, took the sword, killed all the 
tame little lizards and pet-birds, and then fied. One little bird 
had escaped his notice; this bird flew to Kura, and told her that 
her home was ruined and all her goods stolen. The ogress asked 
by whom, and was told that it was by Hatu. Then Kura began 
making haste to get home, singing: ‘Stretch along, step out; 
step out, stretch along.’ In three strides she had passed the 
mountain ranges, gained the cave, and was soon in hot pursuit of 
Hatu, who, seeing that she was overtaking him, repeated a spell, 
erying: ‘ Rock! rock! open forme!’ The rock opened, and the 
young absconder hid himself within it until Kura had passed. 
Then he started again, and again she nearly overtook him, but 
they had arrived at some boiling sulphur springs, among which 
Hatu (who knew his way) leapt fearlessly, but the ogress broke 
through the thin crust between the springs and was burnt to 
death. 

Two grand giants embellish Hervey Islands’ tradition. One, 
Mangaia, a woman, who was celebrated mainly as being a great 
sleeper, brought forth a tiny child so feeble and small that he 
was not thought worth looking after, and was left by the side of 
alake to perish. A freshet swept the baby away, and the fairy Echo 
took charge of him, feeding him upon the apparently unsubstantial 
nutriment of foam-bubbles, till he grew apace. Apace indeed, 
for he reached the lordly stature of sixty feet in height, receiving 
the name of Moké, and becoming renowned for his courage and 
strength. One day a fleet of canoes came from Rarotonga, and 
landed two hundred men, who at first behaved well, but after- 
wards murdered one of their hosts, which enraged Moké so greatly 
that he killed one hundred and ninety-nine of them with a club. 
The single escapee sailed back to Rarotonga and told his story; 
soon a war expedition was fitted out, and on board one of the 
canoes was the Rarotongan fighting-giant. On the approach of 
the enemy’s canoes Moké walked out into the sea, so that the 
invaders only saw his face above the waves, and his long hair. 
floating on the water. The submerged warrior cried out: ‘ Let 
your great Rarotongan show himself,’ and the giant did so, 
drawing himself up to his full height of thirty feet, and calling 
for his adversary to advance. Slowly Moké began to emerge 
from the water, and when the Rarotongans saw the enormous 
bulk of one twice the height of their own champion they fled, 
uttering shrieks of terror. Moké, stooping down, broke off three 
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pieces of rock, which he hurled after them, to hasten their flight. 
These rocks are still pointed out on the reef, about a mile apart, 
and about twenty tons a-piece in weight. 

A very remarkable giant once resided at Hilo in the Hawaiian 
Islands. His ordinary height was only 400 fathoms (2,400 feet), 
but he was able to walk with his head above water in the deepest 
part of the ocean, as he was gifted with limbs which he could 
extend like the tubes of a telescope. He died without perpetu- 
ating a race endowed with so valuable a physical possession. 

Those who look upon these stories as idle tales wrong the wise, 
simple men who passed these legends on from generation to 
generation. The web of falsehood woven by the imagination of 
the ancient mind has served to enmesh particles of truth which 
would otherwise have floated away and have been lost. Not only 
have they thus preserved a record for psychologists as to the 
mental condition of the men who could invent, and those who 
could perpetuate such traditions, but they contain the few grains 
of real history that we are ever likely to obtain concerning the 
past of the ‘fair Polynesian.’ It has been shrewdly guessed (and 
will probably remain but a shrewd guess) that the elves and 
gnomes of Europe are but the legendary remembrance of short, 
dark, aboriginal races, dispossessed in prehistoric times by the 
stronger, victorious peoples, speaking the Indo-European dialects. 
If this be true, we can also get a faint glimpse of New Zealand 
history in the same manner. We are told that when the great 
hero Maui fished up the North Island from the abyss, he placed 
Kui in charge of the land, and the children of Kui multiplied and 
occupied the country. Then came the Tutu-mai-ao, indistinct 
beings to our view, but with evidently superior knowledge to the 
aborigines. They killed off, or intermarried with, the race of 
Kui, and became dominant. These were succeeded by the 
Turehu (fairies), who again were annihilated by the Maori people, 
the present inhabitants. On the South Island, the ogres above- 
mentioned were followed by tribes and peoples, each after the 
other becoming shadowy and ethereal; their stray and isolated . 
descendants giving rise to stories of ‘wild men,’ ‘men of the 
woods,’ &c., haunting inaccessible and lonely places. The former 
possessors of New Zealand have become goblins and fairies, wan- 
dering awhile about the desolate hills, retreating every year before 
the sound of the woodman’s axe and the shriek of the railway 
whistle. 


Epw. TREGEAR. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


Notes ON Fiction. 


R. JOHNSON defines the novel as a tale ‘ usually of love,’ and 
there is no doubt that most novels, since the Greek romances, 

have been very full of this passion. In his English Novel during 
the Time of Shakespeare, M. Jusserand gives some statistics as to 
the preponderance of fiction in modern English literature. In 
1885 there were more books of theology than novels, but novels 
took the first place-in 1887, 1888, 1889. In the last year, 1,040 
novels were published. This gives us, at the very least, the stories 
of 2,080 human hearts; but it would be more fair to multiply the 
number of novels by nine, allowing for four ‘first lovers’ in each, 
the villain (generally attached to the heroine), and four unsuccess- 
ful adorers, male or female. Thus the year 1889 may have pro- 
vided about 8,000 studies of the passion of love, as it is fair 
to make allowance for novels in which treasure, or murder, or 
theology was the main interest. Thus it would seem as if what 
is called the ‘ love-interest ’’ were the main attraction of romance, 
and yet there seems reason to doubt whether this is not a mere 
statistical illusion. It is frequently said, by novelists themselves, 
that what the great majority of their readers like is a love story; 
that their success is assured if they can only make their love 
scenes attractive. Of course this is a strain on the energies of 
the most vigorous novelist. A man can only write really well out 
of his own experience. Now novelists, as Mr. James Payn has 
assured an anxious world, ‘live like other men, only more purely.’ 
It is, therefore, clear that their experience must be limited, and 
that when they have made copy out of their own emotions they 
must draw on their imagination. We see how Sir Walter Scott, 
the most reticent of men where his own heart was concerned, in- 
spired himself, as to his heroines, by recollections of that one lady 
who broke his heart, after which, as he says, it was ‘ handsomely 
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mended,’ She is the heroine of The Lay of the Laat Minstrel, of 
Old Mortality, and of Redgawntlet at least, while I fancy that 
Scott’s own unhappy love inspires Rebecca of York in Ivanhoe. 
Most of his other love affairs are children of fancy, and are un- 
essential, and more or less conventional. They are part of the 
mere ‘business’ of the novelist, and, except in The Bride of 
Lammermoor, where tradition gave the situation, the story would 
really be almost as well without them. Flora MaclIvor is a strong 
character, but not by reason of her loves, and the same is true 
about Di Vernon. It is the adyentures of Harry Gow, or of 
Quentin Durward, that hold us, not the affairs of the heart which 
led these gentlemen into their adventures. Not only does this 
seem to be true about Scott, but it is true about most of the men 
who are the masters of English fiction. Character and incident 
are their materials, not character as dominated by the passion of 
love. Richardson may be called an exception, but Richardson 
was almost entirely a woman’s author. Clarissa, even, can 
scarcely be called a love story; love were the wrong name for the 
passion of Lovelace, In Fielding’s Amelia there is plenty of 
love, but Fielding, like King Candaules of Lydia, was ‘in love 
with his wife,’ and Booth and Amelia are married before the tale 
begins. Tom Jones is, indeed, in love, like all who read about 
him, with Sophia; but the heart of Thomas was hospitable, and 
his adventures have many another interest besides that of pure 
affection. 

Turning to the late masters, the slight part which love has in 
the success of Dickens need scarcely be insisted on. There is 
always a love affair, or more than one, but, except perhaps in the 
case of Dora, the love affair is not what we remember best, is 
never what we read Dickens for. Humour and pathos, caricature, 
mystery, incident—all these, and not love, are his strong points. 
In the case of Thackeray, the ‘love-interest’ is infinitely stronger, 
the passion being usually thwarted and often unhappy, as in 
Emmy Osborne, Dobbin, Pen, Clive, Henry Esmond, Philip, and 
soon. Though we may remember best, and enjoy, Colonel Newcome 
and Captain Costigan, the swain Foker (himself deserted and 
unfortunate), Major Pendennis, and a score of others, still the un- 
happy passions of Thackeray’s heroes are so admirably and 
sympathetically touched that, in this respect, he excels both 
Dickens, Scott, and Fielding, and his novels really are tales of 
love. But if we turn to modern times and Mr. Stevenson, it is, 
of course, no such matter. People say that Mr. Stevenson has 
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written ‘no regular novel ;’ and he has not ; that is to say, none m 
which love is the chief consideration. The Master of Ballantrae 
would have been nearly, if not quite, as complete, even without 
his gallantries with his brother’s wife. On the other side, love 
must still be lord of all with Mr. Trollope. Mr. Black is divided 
between love, salmon, scenery, and yachting, but we remember the 
scenery, the yachting, and the salmon best. Mr. George Meredith 
has excelled in love scenes, as in the charming passages of Richard 
Feverel, or the unhappy love of Dahlia; but, even with him, 
human character in general and at large much preponderates. 
It is needless to say that, among all the merits of both the 
Kingsleys, their love passages are among the least memorable. 
In short, ‘ Love is a great Master,’ as Malory says and illustrates 
nobly in his Lancelot and Guinevere; but the great masters in 
fiction have not been among his chief adepts. Our race cannot 
be for ever dallying with Amaryllis in the shade, or with the 
tresses of Nezera’s hair. The great Northern genius produced one 
perfect scene of passion in the Volsunga Saga, the loves of 
Brynhild and Sigurd, but the sagas in general prefer litigation to 
love; first fighting, then lawsuits are their interest, then ghosts 
and magic. Love bends the story to his will; he has his fatal 
stroke in the battle; but the scalds do not linger over scenes of 
’ love, nor over the exhibition of human character as influenced by 
love. 

This case can be made out well enough, as far as the men 
novelists of England are concerned ; the women, on the other 
hand, have usually excelled just where men have been less con- 
spicuously successful. Thus, Miss Broughton, more than any 
living novelist in England, probably, can make the reader dis- 
tinctly and decidedly feel that her characters are many fathoms 
deep in love, and can even make us understand why they should 
be so. Anybody might, nay, everybody must fall in love with her 
Elizabeth in Alas, or sympathise with the people who do. The 
passion of her Joan is as true in its way as that of Miss Austen’s 
Ann Elliot. Perhaps love is not the forte of Miss Braddon, who 
powerfully interests her male readers in Murder, and her lady 
students in Millinery. Charlotte Bronté, again, can make her 
people very thoroughly in love: there is no mistake about Jane 
Eyre and Lucy Snow. But who remembers the amours in the 
novels of Mr, Wilkie Collins? Charles Reade and Mr. Besant 
have here more of the feminine talent : their people are in love, no 
mistake about it ; and Beatrice, in Mr. Haggard’s novel of that 
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name, leaves no room for doubt about her sentiments, Yet there 
is a great mass of English fiction, and of the best fiction, in which 
the passion is little more moving to the readers than an alge- 
braical formula. A is in love (X) with B, who is — £58.D, 
Hence certain actions and adventures on the part of A and B and 
others. But it is the adventures and actions consequent on the 
alleged, but not felt or obvious, presence of X that agitate the 
reader’s mind, not X itself. He may be told by the author that 
X is carried to the nth. We accept his statement as part of the 
formula, but he never makes us feel it. Who, for example, cares 
for X in the works of Captain Hawley Smart? It is not love, but 
the feats of horsemanship prompted by X, the bets, and intrigues, 
and nobbling of horses, that carry us on with them, This is, per- 
haps, rather an extreme example of the presence of love in novels 
asa mere formula. But, if the reader will abandon his mind to the 
consideration of this topic, he will probably discover that love, as 
a passion, is nearly as rare in fiction as, shall we say, in fact ? 
He may discover that the greatest artists have in this region 
either comparatively failed or have been comparatively indifferent. 
We are speaking about English fiction, of course; the French 
have been more successful in touching this passion, We have 
no Manon Lescaut in English, and M. Bourget and M. Mau- 
passant are here the masters of most English novelists. They 
are infinitely more sentimental, and so is M. Zola, in Un Page 
VAmour. But M. Daudet is less of an amorist, and the ‘love- 
interest’ is rarely, or never, the essential interest of his novels, 
with the exception of Sappho and its squalid sentiment. 

The great difficulty in writing of the passion in a novel is, of 
course, to make it seem real. This is a difficulty which probably 
must be the more felt by an author as he approaches the age 
when, according to Rochefoucauld, he should never talk as if love 
were an affair with which he could have any concern. Thus 
Thackeray, in Philip, talks as if he took merely a posthumous 
interest in the affection. A man’s real interest, much more than 
a woman’s, is apt to betake itself in other directions, and an elderly 
novelist must write about the heart of youth with little more 
enthusiasm than about the tarts and toffee of boyhood. But this 
difficulty of making the matter in hand seem real of course 
attends the novelist in all his adventures. How is it done? what 
is the unnamed gift by which a person of no style or culture can 
tell a story, can make us believe as we read, while another author, 
full of all accomplishments, puts us off with mere descriptions in 
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place of substantial men, women, and things? The novelist, of 
course, must have conviction; must convince himself first, as 
children do when they play at being pirates, hunters, knights of 
old, explorers, and so forth. The novelist must never, in this 
sense, put away childish things. As a very small boy, the present 
essayist could never ‘ play at horses,’ for example, from a reasoned 
certainty that he was not a horse, and that his team, if he drove, 
were only other small boys and girls. Any one who remembers 
similar lack of illusions may as well give up the idea of writing 
novels, He may have observation ; he will scarcely have sympathy 
with the puppets of his fancy; he may write like an angel, he 
will never persuade anybody to believe his narrative. It seems 
that a novelist sometimes may possess the power of carrying con- 
viction, and sometimes may lack it. For example, M. Daudet has 
it to some extent in Le Nabab. In Jack he lacks it, to my mind, 
altogether. One sees much too plainly how Jack was made. One 
sees memories, or seems to see them, of David Copperfield. The 
story reads as if the author had said: ‘I will try those situations 
in French, with a different and more sentimental bias.’ The 
school where Jack is sent is not at all like Dotheboys Hall (well, 
after all, it is a good deal like a French Dotheboys Hall), and the 
master, the sham poet, is not Mr. Murdstone, but he reminds one 
of Mr. Murdstone. One has, throughout, an impression that 
everything has been carefully preconceived, studied, described, 
crammed for—that it is not spontaneous. I know, of course, that 
there was a real Jack, with whom M. Daudet was acquainted, and 
it is not impossible that he may never have read David Copper- 
field. But the impression remains; we know that we are to be 
melted and wrung with pity; we see the mechanism too clearly, 
we know how it is all done, we catch glimpses of the author with 
his note-book and in his study. The consequence is that much 
less artistic work is often much more true work of art. An artist 
who did not like a picture was asked what it wanted. ‘It wants 
that, said he, snapping his finger on his thumb. We can hardly 
get nearer to what we wish to express. Jack wants that! or we 
feel as if it wanted it. But, again, this may be partly because M. 
Daudet has told the world how he wrote his novels; he has taken 
them behind the scenes, This is really a dangerous frankness. 
The public likes such confessions, and, perhaps, when once it has 
read them, forgets them. A famous and very successful recent 
novel failed with a certain class of readers because, by the acci- 
dent of circumstances, they felt as if they had been behind the 
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scenes, as if they knew it all beforehand, and were reading a thrice- 
told tale. It is certainly rash in authors to take readers into their 
confidence, to show them the materials out of which their work 
was made, and the processes of the making. The result will seem 
to them a mosaic, not a picture, or perhaps it will beguile them 
no more than a study in Berlin wools. ~ But such examples are 
unusual. Generally the want of conviction in the reader comes of 
want of conviction in the author. He must believe before he can 
make us ‘believe; and this is a special gift, possessed by many 
people who are nothing less than literary—by the boatman or 
shepherd who tells you a legend—and which is wanting wholly in the 
deliberate and accomplished author. It is, perhaps, most frequently 
absent in the love affairs of novels, and that is why the greatest 
English novelists live by anything rather than their love stories. 
Here, as usual, Shakespeare is supreme, and his lovers love with 
all their hearts and souls, 


* * 
* 


‘ Naebody ever prays for the puir Devil,’ and nobody prays for 
nor has a good word for the poor wolf, since he was a sacred 
animal among the Athenians, and, I think, when dead was buried 
at the public expense. A correspondent, whose MS. does not 
bear his name (which I have unluckily lost), proves that the 
Esthonians have a kindly sentiment for wolves. Tout comprendre, 
cest tout pardonner; and, when we understand how the wolf, 
according to the Esthonians, was created, we may make allowances 
for his behaviour. It will much oblige me if the translator of 
the following tale will kindly send his name and address. Readers 
of Red Riding Hood may like the story. 


HOW THE WOLF WAS MADE, 


When Allfather had created the world and all the beasts, he 
asked the Devil: ‘Don’t you admire my work? Or do you think 
there is any important plant, or any useful animal a-wanting? or 
that the hills are not high enough, or the seas not deep enough ?’ 

This gracious question pleased the Devil very much. He 
took heart and answered : ‘ There is no fault to be found with your 
work, but still I can’t help thinking there is one beast too few.’ 

‘ What beast ?’ asked the Creator in surprise. 

‘Well,’ said the Devil, ‘a beast to watch and guard the woods, 
that the shepherd-boys may not break the branches of the trees, 
nor hares and goats nibble the young shoots.’ 
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‘Have I not put bears and snakes in the wood?’ said the 
Creator. 

‘No doubt you have,’ said the Evil One, ‘but these guardians 
go to sleep when winter comes, and then it grieves me to see the 
wood without a protector, like an orphan.’ 

Now, what the Devil wanted was to make for himself a savage 
beast to worry God’s harmless creatures, and do all sorts of 
mischief. 

‘What kind of beast do you think is still wanting ?’ asked the 
Creator. 

‘One that I could make myself if you would let me,’ said the 
Devil entreatingly. 

‘So be it,’ said the Creator. ‘I won’t hinder you.’ 

‘But I ask more than that,’ the Devil continued. ‘I have 
not the power to give my creature life. If you would tell me how 
to do that, you would soon see that my beast was as good as any 
of yours.’ 

‘I will grant you that also. When your beast is quite finished, 
with his eyes and nose in their right places, then say to him: 
“ Arise and hunt the Devil!”’ 

‘We'll see about that, muttered the Devil to himself, and 
went away to a thick forest. Here he gathered together stones 
and old leather, twigs and moss, and then brought from the 
village smithy two glowing sparks and a lot of iron nails. 

Then he began his work. He made the beast’s back of a 
strong hedge-stake, and its head of a tree-stump, its breast of 
twigs and shoe-leather woven together, and its loins of bricks, 
He made its paws of elder-wood, and its tail of a bunch of ferns, 
and in its breast he put a stone for a heart. Then he covered the 
body with moss, and set the two glowing sparks in its eye- 
sockets, and with the nails he made claws and teeth for it. 

When the Devil had made this beast he was highly delighted 
with it, and called it Wolf. 

But the wolf had no life. 

Then the artist remembered the charm, and cried: ‘ Wolf, 
arise and hunt y 

At this the wolf raised its head and licked its lips. 

This gave the Devil such a fright that he could not say 
another word, But he soon recovered himself, and cried : ‘ Wolf, 
arise and hunt Allfather !’ 

But the wolf lay still, without so much as a wag of its tail. 
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The Devil repeated his charm ten times over, but the wolf paid 
not the slightest heed. 

Then the Devil went back to Allfather and said: ‘ You have 
not given me the right charm, for the wolf will not stir.’ 

‘What ?’ said the Creator; ‘did you say, ‘ Rise and hunt the 
Devil ?”’ 

The Evil One had not expected this; he had nothing to say 
for himself, but was forced to go away crestfallen. 

He tried again. Again he said: ‘ Wolf, arise and hunt All- 
father!’ All in vain. 

At last he went a long distance away from the wolf, and 
shouted : ‘ Wolf, arise!’ Then he added in a whisper, ‘and hunt 
the Devil.’ 

Good heavens, how the wolf sprang up! He was after the 
Devil like the wind, and would certainly have worried him if he 
had not crept under a big stone. 

Ever since the wolf has been the Devil’s bitterest foe, always 
looking out for a chance to annoy and hurt him. His backbone 
is as strong as a hedge-stake, his teeth and claws as sharp as 
nails, and his hide covered with thick hair. His eyes shine like 
coals of fire. His heart is as hard asa stone, for he carries off 
and kills the harmless lambs. If you throw a stone at him it 
drives him mad with rage; but if a herd-boy manages to strike 
him with a stick he is so much ashamed that he will not come 
near that flock again for three whole years. But if ever you see 
him, in harvest time, sitting in a clearing of the wood with his 
fiery eyes shining, then you may know that he is lying in wait 
for the Evil One. 


* * 
* 


There are other stories of wolves, amiable wolves, ‘ to follow,’ 
but one is enough, for to-day. 

* * 
* 

Another curious tale, very ghostly, comes from a distinguished 
Arabic scholar. Mashavi al Osshac is the name of our Arabian 
author’s work, which, being interpreted, means, ‘The Places 
where Lovers have Fallen.’ It is a Mohammedan medieval book, 
but bears traces of Christian influence. Our Lord is spoken of, 
not as ‘the Prophet Isa,’ but as ‘The Messiah.’ The tale itself is 
a form of the ‘ Dead Wife Restored,’ as in Eurydice ; or the strange 
Red Indian legend published by Miss Ermine Smith; or as 
the original German myth, repeated by Sandys in his notes on 
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Ovid, which Leigh Hunt gives in his own way in the Tale for a 
Chimney Corner. But in all these the husband is the guilty or 
unlucky cause of the wife’s second death. In our Arabian author 
the lady is to blame, and very much to blame. 


* * 
* 


THE STORY OF THE DEAD WIFE. 


A young man was engaged (as a good Oriental should be) to 
his cousin, a very beautiful girl. She died, and he betook 
himself to Jesus to ask him to call her to life. ‘ That cannot 
well be,’ was the reply, ‘unless you are willing to give her some 
part of your life. ‘I will give half of it, he said. So Jesus 
went in and prayed over the corpse, and restored the girl alive to 
her lover, who proceeded to ride home with her. On the way a 
strange drowsiness came on him, and he asked her to dismount 
with him that he might sleep a little with his head on her lap. 
As he slept a king came by with a brilliant train, observed her 
beauty, asked her to go with him, and, in fact, persuaded her so 
that she let the poor lad’s head sink on the sand and rode off in 
a royal litter. At length the young man awoke, all mazed to 
find himself alone. But the royal procession, and the splendid 
beauty in the litter had, of course, been noticed by wayfarers, and 
soon he knew where the girl was. He journeys to the king’s 
court, obtains an interview, passionately pleads that she will still 
follow him, but is met with cold disdain. ‘Ah!’ he cries, ‘you were 
dead, and would never have lived again if I had not given you 
half my life. If you will not be mine, at least give me back the 
half of my life.’ ‘I have no need of your life; take it.’ And at 


that moment she falls down dead, and the youth goes home 
sorrowing. 


* * 
* 


Verily some persons do not lack for want of asking. ‘If you 
want to be invited to a party, ask to be invited,’ says Thackeray. 
A friend of authors, in Scotland, is taking Thackeray’s advice 
with a difference. He writes, in a lithographed form, if we 
mistake not ; he writes to ‘literary gents,’ thus: 


Dear Sir,—I am very fond of getting presents of books from the 
authors [a droll taste!], and Mr. , Lady , Mrs. , the 
Bishop of » have each sent me one or two volumes. Will you 
kindly give me one or two, and write my name in it to make it the 
more valuable? If so, I will, indeed, be most grateful and obliged. 














KT. A, 


—— 
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Why not carry the system further ? 


Dear Sir,—I am very fond of getting presents of rings from the 
jewellers. Messrs. Stump & Rowdy, Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, Mr. 
Giuliano, have each sent me one or two jewels. 


And so forth. The amazing thing is that some authors have 
actually answered this person, and sent him ‘ one or two’ of their 
books. Authors are foolishly ready to be ‘drawn,’ to be ‘ inter- 
viewed,’ to be badgered by the busybodies of this world; and, 
perhaps, this naif applicant may collect a very agreeable modern 
library. 


Za * 
* 


We spoke a short time since of Caddies. Efforts are being made 
on a Scotch green to regulate their employment, and we may wish 
them success. But the essential difficulty remains. Most of the 
old greens are open public links; any man, woman, or child can 
carry clubs on them. Who, then, can make strangers accept the 
rules which a local club may propose? The higgling of the 
market is sure to have its way in such dealings as these, especially 
when a press of strangers brings amateur Caddies forward and 
raises the price of labour. This is not the fault of the golf clubs 
and their members. 


* * 
* 


TWO SONGS. 


The sun is gone from the valleys, 
The air breathes fresh and chill ; 

On the barn-roof yellow with lichen 
A robin is singing shrill. 


Like a tawny leaf is his bosom, 
Like a dead leaf is his wing ; 
He is glad of the coming winter 
As the thrush is glad of the spring. 


The sound of a shepherd’s piping 
Comes down from a distant fold, 

Like the ripple of running water, - 
As tuneless, and sweet, and cold. 
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The two songs mingle together ; 
Like and unlike are they, 

For one sounds tired and plaintive, 
And one rings proud and gay. 


They take no thought of their music, 
The bird and the shepherd-lad ; 
But the bird-voice thrills with rapture, 
And the human note is sad. 
GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 


* ” 
* 


Readers who may have met, and liked, Miss Frances Wynne’s 
verses in this barque, and in other periodicals, may be interested 
in hearing that the author has published a small collection of her 
poems. The book is styled Whispers,' and includes, tomy humble 
taste, many very charming pieces, musical, simple, straight- 
forward, and not ‘as sad as night.’ The title is not very fortunate, 
but it is long since I have read a more agreeable volume of verse 
successful up to the measure of its aim and ambition. 


A. Lane. 


1 Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


The ‘ Donna.’ 
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8. T., 2s. anda parcel of clothing. F.J.B., 20s. Miss H. Smyth,10s. M.A. W., 
20s. Anon. (Peterborough), 5s. W. A. 8. (Donna), 2s. 6d., (Workroom), 
2s. 6d. Miss Ryan, 6s. Meole, 5s. G.S.H. (Night Refuge), 5s. Lord Burton, 
207. Mrs. Baly, 5s. Miss Duckworth, 27. Miss Freer (Donna), 31. (Night 
Refuge), 27. Miss A. Tallan, 5s. E. J. Letch—a Parcel of cuffs and comforters. 
JP.P.,11. E. M.S. 2s. 8.0.8. L.,10s. Mrs. G. C. Gare, 17. 1s. Mrs. Dewen 
(West Brighton), 10s. E. P. N., 20s. Laura Getting, 57. Miss L. Aldridge, 10s. 
Miss Hasker, 2/.2s. M.A.P.,10s. F.J.E.,10s. In Mem. Sidney Gilchrist 
Thomas, 57.. A. E.B.,10s. Geo. Richardson, 22. L.A. B., 10s. K. E. R., 2s. 6d. 
M. G. W., four mufflers. Mrs. Ebbage, a parcel of magazines. Mrs. M. C. 8. B. 
Squire, two pairs of socks. Mrs. E. Besant, 1/. W.B.B.,5/. Dr. Atkinson, 
12. 1s, The Aunts, 15s. E.H.,2s.6d. -Rev. C. H. and Mrs. Everett (Night 
Refuge), 17. 1s. A Friend, 20s. H. Rider Haggard, 3/.3s. T. H. Sherwood 
(Donna), 11. 1s., (Night Refuge), 1/. ls. N.E.,12s. J.D. P. (Donna), 103., 
(Night Refuge), 10x. F.J. Scovell, 2s. 6d. Puddy Wigs, 2s. 6d. G. H. Clark- 
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son, 17. J. W., 10s. 8. I. 8. J. (Donna), 10s., (Night Refuge), 10s., (Workroom), 
10s. Gwendolen Hankin, 10s. Miss Heaton (Night Refuge), 27. Jean Ingelow, 
1l. H. H. H. (Donna), 7s. 6d., (Night Refuge), 5s. Rowland Moores (Night 
Refuge), 5s., (Workroom), 5s. Mrs. Brodribb, 10s. M. E. (Night Refuge), 5s. 
W. F. B., 2s. 6d. Bee, 10s. Mrs. Wylly (Night Refuge), 5s. Mrs. Culley (Night 
Refuge), 10s. C.8.,10s. Mrs. Birch (Donna), 1/., (Night Refuge), 10s., (Work- 
room), 10s. Miss Birch (Donna), 5s., (Night Refuge), 2s. 6d., (Workroom), 2s. 6d. 
E. R., 2s. 6d. Anstey Guthrie, 27. 2s. E.G.E., 7s. 6d. Mrs. Parr (Night 
Refuge), 12. Miss Metcalfe, 10s. 8. A. (Workroom), 5s. C. Edis, 2s. 6d, Parana- 
guay, 5s. E. A. F. Lee, 8.E., 7s. 6d. and a parcel of Graphics. Lili L., 24s. 
Mrs. Chalk, 32. E.H., 17. A’reader of LONGMAN’s MAGAZINE, 2s. 6d. C.B. J. 
(Night Refuge), 10s, (Workroom), 10s. F. G. Waugh, 32. Daisy (Night 
Refuge), 2s.6d. Mrs. Penfold, 2s.6d. A. Moberly, 10s. Mrs. Brooke (Work- 
room), 5s.6d. H.B.B.,20s. TT. Rowley Hill (Donna), 7/., (Night Refuge), 37. 
Isabel Pelly, 14s. Mr. J. Pinder Farre, 27. Bessie Farre, 1s. 7d. M.A.58. K., 
51. Helen Herbert, 5s. Paddy’s Mite, 1s. Rev. R. Henderson, 5/. Jean, 10s. 
A. Annesley, 20s. Miss Heisch, 12s, H.M. Beaumont (Donna), 21s., (Night 
Refuge), 21s. W. Hume, 3s. Beakra (Workroom), 5s. E. J. B., 10s. Anon., 
parcel of Illustrated Papers. I. A. B., two parcels of socks. Margaret §., 10s. 
J. A. P.and E. D. P. (Donna), 2/., (Refuge), 2/., (Workroom), 27. A.S.P., 17. 
Mrs. Nicholson, 27. Mrs. Roberts, 17. R. P. (Donna), 1/., (Night Refuge), 15s. 
H. B., 27. Bertha, 3s. M. B., 5s. C. O. (Night Refuge), 17. A. O. (Night Refuge), 1/., 
(Workroom), 10s., (Donna), 10s. L.§8.,10s. A reader of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Shrivenham, 17. M.R. M. (Donna), 10s., (Night Refuge), 10s. A. C. McLeod 
(Donna), 10s. (Night Refuge), 10s. C.A.8S.,10s. Mrs. Travers (Workroom), 17. 
Mrs. Wood (Workroom), 17. Mrs. T. R. Taylor, 2s. Mrs. Gibbins (Donna), 10s., 
(Night Refuge), 10s. L. W., 3s. Miss Carey (Night Refuge), 10s. E. T., a 
comforter. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loncman’s Macazixe, 
59 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 




















